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MR. GLADSTONE’S ILLNESS. 


oo seems every reason to hope that Mr. GLADSTONE 
is not only out of all danger, but is steadily regaining 
health. The alarm, therefore, which the news of his illness 
awakened is at an end, and there may even be reason to 
rejoice that he has had a warning if he will but be warned. 
He has been greatly overtaxing his strength, considerable 
and unusual as his strength is. For some days he had 
shown signs of exhaustion, and was decidedly unwell on 
Friday evening. Undeterred by the premonitory symptoms 
which showed themselves with sufficient violence to im- 
press any ordinary man of seventy, he insisted on going 
down to the House. Fortunately for him, as it happened, 
he found that the House had been counted out, and so 
could go quietly and with a good conscience to bed. It 
happened that this count-out was the cause of much angry 
feeling. Mr. AsumEap BarrLetr was to bring on one of 
the endless motions which deal with big subjects, but 
generally deal with them in a manner that awakens no in- 
terest and leads to no result. Those who habitually bring 
forward these motions are apt to be regarded as bores and 
enemies of Parliament. The defence of the House against 
bores is to keep away from the scene of boredom, and a 
count-out is recognized as the legitimate mode of escape. 
The Government on Friday night was represented by only 
one Under-Secretary, and it has been alleged that this 
Under-Secretary did not remain passive, but used very 
active measures to dissuade members who were proposing 
to attend from taking theirseats. This, it must be owned, 
was a strong step on the part of the Under-Secretary. 
But this erring Under-Secretary may have the consolation of 
thinking that by a strange accident he has done more 
than any other man in England except Dr. Anprew Crark 
to save Mr. Giapstone’s life. On Saturday Mr. Guapsroye, 
though exceedingly unwell, was preparing to attend a 
Cabinet Council, when happily he was met by Dr. AnpREW 
Ctark, who peremptorily ordered him to go to bed. 
Very serious symptoms ensued, and there was good ground 
for the apprehensions that were keenly felt from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. Rest gave relief, the 
great physical powers of Mr. GLapsrone asserted themselves, 
and when once the turn was taken there was no relapse. Dr. 
Cark seems to think it even possible that Mr. GLapsToNE 
may appear in the House of Commons again this 
Session. It is very much to be hoped, though perhaps 
searcely to be expected, that the experiment will not 
be tried. Mr. Giapsroxe loves work, and no doubt his devo- 
tion to the interests of the public is the mainspring of this 
passion for unremitting labour. But devotion to the interests 
of the public must be shown in different ways at different 
times, and at the present time Mr. GLapsroxe can best show 
this devotion by keeping quiet and trying not to kill himself. 
No doubt it would be a great sacrifice on Mr. Grapsronn’s 
part to abstain even for a single day from porvading Par- 
liament with his unceasing energy, but sacrifices of some 
kind must occasionally be made. Mr. Grapstone can 
Searcely help feeling that the best return he can make to 
his countrymen for the generous sympathy they have 
shown in his illness, and for the abundant affection and 
esteem they have manifested, is to pay them the compli- 
ment of taking care of his health. 


That Mr. Gtapstone’s illness would be watched 
with the keenest interest by the large masses of the 
population, both in London and the provinces, was a 
matter of course. He isas much the popular favourite 
as ever, and enjoys all the bad and good of an enthusiastic 
popularity. It has been said, and probably without ex- 
aggeration, that his illness has excited more general interest 
than any similar event since the illness of the Prince or 
Watts. It was also a matter of course that every section of 
the Liberal party should testify its attachment to the leader 
who had done so much for it. The QuEEN, too, always 
does what it is her duty to do as head of the State, and 
displayed her accustomed anxiety to know every in- 
cident of an illness which seemed to put the life of 
one of the great servants of her Crown in danger. 
But what was really striking was the attitude of those 
who most warmly oppose Mr. GuapsToNE in public life 
and differ from him most widely. Whatever they may 
think of his sayings and doings, they honestly and cordially 
recognize his greatness. They feel proud of him just as 
Liberals, whose hearts are not perverted, feel proud of 
Lord Beaconsrietp. This feeling is quite independent of 
political approval or disapproval. It springs from the 
satisfaction with which Englishmen recognize that their 
country can produce great men. Few people would say 
that Mr. Gapsroye belongs to the type of wise far-seeing 
statesmen. No one with so much influence has ever in- 
spired more doubts as to whether he is right in leading 
where he leads. But he is a Saul in the House of Commons. 
He is a head and shoulders taller intellectually than 
the people round him. He can speak as no :one else can 
speak, and dominates by unquestionable eminence of men- 
tal gifts and by sheer force of character. He has played 
for so many years a leading part in English politics, that 
the history of our times seems written in his career. He 
has, too, the charm of being transparently sincere, and 
sincerity in a statesman has its charms which it is impos- 
sible to resist, even when common sense tells us that it 
is easiest to those who act on unconsidered impulse to 
seem especially sincere. But this honest recognition of 
greatness must be put to the credit of those who render 
it, as well as of those who awaken it. Lord Bracons- 
FIELD, whatever may be his failings, is singularly free 
from any tinge of petty ill-feeling, and although he could 
scarcely go himself, he sent his Achates to inquire at Mr. 
Gtapstoye’s door. It is yet more significant to find in 
the list of inquirers the name of the Duke of Bucctevcu. 
If any one might be supposed to be naturally offended 
by Mr. Guapsroyg, it is Lord Datxerrn’s father. It 
is an encouraging sign of the healthy state of English 
political life when both political parties can master all 
personal feeling, and, forgetting everything else, can re- 
member only that a great Englishman lies in danger of 
death. 

Mr. Gapsrone’s illness is attributable to overwork, 
and this overwork has arisen not so much from his hold- 
ing the office of Prime Minister as from the mode in 
which he thinks proper to discharge the duties of his 
office. He is always present, always directing, always 
ready to answer, to defend, or criticize. Some additional 
work must necessarily be thrown on a Prime Minister 
who is also Chancellor of the Exchequer, but purely 
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financial work is so familiar to Mr. Grapsroxe and so | 
palatable to him, that he would probably scarcely feel | 
the extra burden which the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer casts on him. When he last held office he was 
almost to the close of his Premiership only Prime Minister. 
But he worked as Prime Minister just as much and 
just in the same way as now. He takes the work, or 
at least shares the work, of every department and eclipses | 
his colleagues as much as he eclipses ordinary members. | 
In some respects this method of working the office of | 
Prime Minister has its advantages. The Ministry gains in 
weight so far as at any given moment it is able to bring 

its greatest force to bear. The Opposition, too, finds 
— in it; the greater members of the Opposition 

ecause they thus get to the end of things quickly and 

decisively; the lesser because they hope to shine by 

irritating, perplexing, or discountenancing the greatest 
adversary with whom they could have to deal. But 

the disadvantages are very serious. Mr. GLapsTone’s col- 

leagues seem more of dummies than it is convenient 
they should seem, and one man cannot go on for ever 
doing the work of six. It will be very hard for Mr. 

GtapsToNE to abandon his method, for it is a method 
not adopted of set purpose, but because it is so 
thoroughly natural to him. He does not wish to make 
his colleagues dummies, nor does he distrust those whom | 
he supersedes. But he loves debate, and feeling that he 
knows the right thing to say, according to his views, he 
obeys an irresistible impulse to say it. He feels so keen 
an interest in what is going on that he longs to make 
every passing shadow of his thoughts sweep over the 
field of discussion. But however his method may have 
been adopted hitherto, and whether it is in itself good or 
bad, it is a method which he must henceforth abandon if | 
he wishes to do the greatest good to his country that he | 
can do. For the real permanent incontestable duties | 
of a Prime Minister there is every reason to hope he may | 
have sufficient strength. He can guide the deliberations | 
of the Cabinet and can exercise a general supervision and | 
control over the conduct of debates and the proceedings of | 
Parliament. He might also fulfil another function which 

at present he seems to consider as beyond his scope, and | 
see that Ministerial measures are drafted with a decent 
amount of care and intelligence. But he must knock oif 

something, and the easiest and best thing to knock off in | 
his case is what is the extraneous and accidental work of a 
Prime Minister, a kind of work which he does not because | 
he is Prime Minister, but because he is Mr. GLapsroNe. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


HE correction of General Prmmose’s indisereet state- 

ment has caused a certain feeling of relief; but the | 
gravity of the actual disaster needs no exaggeration. A | 
considerable force of English and Indian troops, after de- 
liberately offering battle, has been defeated by an Afghan 
army iu the open field, with the loss of half its numbers, 
of three guns, and of military reputation. One Radical 
writer at home finds by this time that he was premature 
in gloating over the assumed cowardice of the 66th Regi- 
ment in comparison with the native troops. It now 
appears that the Sepoys were the first to break ; and it 
may well have happened that the small body of Enclish 
infantry was unavoidably overpowered. ‘The Artillery 
maintained the honour of their force at the cost of many 
valuable lives. It is possible that the General in command 
may be able to vindicate his character for prudence and 
skill; but no explanation has yet been offered of his alter- 
nate retreat and advance, or of his abandonment of a post 
which he had originally selected for its capability of de- 
fence. For the division of a small army of 4,000 or 5,000 
into two widely separated bodies, while the enemy was 
approaching in far superior force, General Prinosr is 
responsible. It is surprising that the strength of Ayous 
Kuan, and especially his possession of a powerful artillery, 
should have been ignored both at Candahar and at head- 
quarters. It appears that the superior range of the English 
guns was insuflicient to counterbalance their inferiority in 
number. It is now certain that the difficulties of the 
march from Herat to Candahar had been greatly over- 
rated, for the Afghan army must have advanced by roads 
practicable for artillery. Field-guns ought not to be 
formidable in a siege; but it is not at present known | 
whether General Primrose has on his part any heavy | 


artillery. Just uneasiness has been caused by the state- 
ment that he has abandoned the defence of the line by 
withdrawing his troops into the citadel. Ifthe account 
is true, the whole able-bodied population of Candahar 
will be added to the strength of the enemy, unless indeed 
Ayovs or his followers find it more desirable to sack the 
city than to seek the aid of the population. If the citadel 
is untenable for want of water, those who have occupied 
Candahar for several months must have been unaccountably 
and culpably negligent. The hesitation of Ayous Kuan to 
advance after the battle suggests the hope that he may 
not even commence the siege before the arrival of General 
Puayre, but the facts are at present imperfectly known. 

Military authorities differ on the expediency of detaching 
a considerable force from Cabul to the scene of warfare ; but 
Sir Doxatp Srewart’s own judgment, if he is acting on his 
own discretion, is entitled to confidence; and Sir F. Roserrs 
has on many occasions proved his capacity for fighting. 
If he is really marching to Candahar, he will, it appears, 
be five weeks on the road; and long before the expiration 
of that time it may be hoped that General Puayre will 
have relieved the garrison. It is not known by whom the 
various movements are directed at head-quarters. The 
ComMANDER-IN-CuHIEF, though there has been war during 
nearly his whole term of office, has seldom been mentioned 
in records of military movements. He may or may not 
enjoy on the part of Lord Ripon the confidence which 
seems to have been withheld by Lord Lyrroy. It is un- 
fortunate that, if Sir Freperick Haryes is equal to the 
duties of his high office, he should never have found 
an opportunity of making his ability known to the 
world. The indifference to military qualifications whick 
produced disastrous results in the old Afghan war, 
and which endangered the Empire at the beginning 
of the Indian Mutiny, is not wholly obsolete. On the 
whole, the administration of the army is probably im- 
proved; and both the English and the Indian Govern- 
ments have shown commendable activity in the present 
crisis. Some professional critics have disputed the neces- 
sity of sending reinforcements from England; but it is 
better to err, if at all, on the safe side than to incur any 
risk which can be avoided. It may be desirable to convince 
the people in some of the provinces of India that the 
strength of the Government is not seriously impaired by 
the catastrophe in Western Afghanistan. The Indian 
Government is pushing forward troops in the direction of 
Candahar, and it may be hoped that if General Srewarr’s 
remaining force is insufficient, he will receive early rein- 
forcements. It is possible that Sir F. Roperts may have 
been directed to proceed no further than Ghuznee, from 
which he might, as circumstances required, move either 
on Candahar or on Cabul. It can scarcely be true that 
the Government has taken this opportunity of evacuating 
Cabul. 

The political consequences of the defeat cannot yet be 
fully ascertained ; but it is more profitable to calculate the 
chances of the future than to inquire into the share which 
political parties or successive Ministers and Viceroys may 
have had in a policy which has not been fortunate. A 
fortnight ago all parties believed that it was in the dis- 
cretion of the Government to relinquish or to retain a 
position which was not thought to be exposed to serious 
danger. Henceforth there may be no question of perma- 
nently occupying Candahar; and it is possible that when 
peace is re-established Quetta also will be abandoned. 
There might, until the present time, have been a question 
whether good faith required the maintenance of Saurr 
Att in the government to which he had been defini- 
tively appointed by the late Viceroy. It is now cer- 
tain that he has no hold on the loyalty of the popula- 
tion, and that he could not, even if he were re- 
stored, secure the obedience of the city and province 
after the withdrawal of the English garrison. It would 
be absurdly unjustifiable to impose the rule of a nominee 
of the Indian Government on a population which has 
perhaps already been exposed without defence to plunder 
and oppression. If no further calamity occurs, a heavy 
price will have been paid for release from a_ political 
embarrassment. From the language which has been 
used on several occasions by Lord Harrineroy it might 
be conjectured that the Government had determined on 
the ultimate abandonment of Candahar ; but the question 
was so complicated that in the negotiations with ABpur- 
RAHMAN Mr. Grirrin was not authorized to discuss any 
matter relating to Candahar or Herat. The only doubt 
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which now remains is whether the former kingdom of 
Dost ManomMED will be reunited, or whether it will for 
the present be divided into two or three principalities. It 
is impossible to overlook the contingency that Ayous may 
be able to claim the two provincial capitals in virtue of the 
indisputable right of possession. It is also certainthat he 
will aspire to the succession of the whole kingdom. It 
must be remembered that part of his force consists of regular 
troops from Cabal, who once belonged to the Ameer SHERE 
Atrsarmy. Unless the superiority of the English arms is 
successfully reasserted, a march on Cabul may be thought 
more easy and more hopeful than the original advance 
from Herat to Candahar. 

The accounts of the progress of negotiation with 
ABDURRAHMAN are but partially satisfactory. Up to the 
date of the latest accounts, he had refused to visit 
the English head-quarters. As might have been ex- 
pected, he affected no change of demeanour on thie arrival 
of the news from Candahar; but he must be well aware 
that his relation with the Afghan people and with his 
English patrons is largely modified. There can be little 
doubt that if Ayous retains his advantage he will 
be accepted as the national representative and hero. No 
other Afghan chief in the present generation has 
achieved so great a victory; and the destruction of the 
remnant of the British army by Axnar Kuan forty years 
ago was not effected in open battle. On this ground it 
seems that ABDURRAHMAN would best consult his own in- 
terest by cordially accepting the English alliance. In the 
probable event of the ultimate overthrow of Ayous he will 
be relieved from a formidable competitor; and a prudent 
Afghan chief is likely to believe that the Indian Govern- 
ment will not easily acquiesce in defeat and failure. It is 
nevertheless unsafe to rely implicitly on any calculation as 
to the course which may be taken by an ambitious Afghan 
chief. His course will certainly be determined by the 
estimate which he may form of his own interest ; but the 
grounds and the result of the calculation must be accu- 
rately known. It is probable that, by this time, emissa- 
ries from Ayovs have arrived in ABDURRAEMAN’s camp for 
the purpose of inducing him by promises and threats to 
join his fortunes with those of his kinsmen. It is not 
likely that one Barukzye chief would rely implicitly on the 
word of another; but Oriental diplomacy is rendered pos- 
sible by the assumption that promises and pledges are not 
wholly worthless. Mr. Grirrin and Sir Donatp 
Stewart may be trusted not to err through rashness or 
excessive credulity, and perhaps they may succeed in con- 
vincing ABDURRAHMAN that his best chance of retaining 
the rank of Ameer depends on English support. The risk of 
his consulting Russian interests appears never to have been 
seriously apprehended ; and for the present no Russian 
interest is in any sense affected by the negotiations. The 
report that Russian officers accompany the arms of Ayoub 
Kuay, is probably founded on mere conjecture. 


THE IRISH DISTURBANCE BILL. 


HE debate on the Disturbance Bill in the House of 
Lords was, as usual on great occasions, weighty and 
instructive. Full justice was done to almost every point 
of view in which the Bill can be regarded. Lord Gray- 
VILLE thought it expedient to depreciate as much as 
possible the practical importance of the Bill. It was, he 
said, a small administrative measure subject to great 
limitation both of area and of duration. Lord Em y, one 
of the most effective of his supporters, nevertheless com- 
plained that the Bill would operate over three or four 
times the extent of country to which it ought to have 
been confined. He also expressed his belief that protection 
would be afforded to only an insignificant fraction of the 
tenantry. Lord Dersy objected with much force to the 
term of eighteen months during which evictions are to be 
prohibited. In his judgment it would have been suf- 
ficient to fix a term ending on 1st of next July. If the 
tendency of the Bill is minimized, and if its advocates 
think it is nevertheless unnecessarily stringent, it cannot 
have been worth while to violate for a trifling purpose 
the tundamental principle of respect for property. There 
is little doubt that Mr. Forsrer when he first thought 
of the suspension of rents was wholly unconscious 
of the gravity of the issue. No statesman of his 
ability and character would have intentionally risked 
the ption of his party, and the alarm and 


irritation which his proposal has caused throughout 
the country, for the sake of an enactment which was 
only worthy to be placed as a clause in the Bill for 
the Relief of Irish Distress. The unpremeditated in- 
troduction of the measure accounts for the levity with 
which its provisions were altered and realtered. At 
one time a clause was offered by the Government which 
would have created a tenant right assumed to have a 
pecuniary value, which was nevertheless defeasible on the 
expiration of the statutory term. With equal carelessness 
the limit of exemption from disturbance was altered from 
30l. to 451. at the dictation of Mr. Parnett. 

One of the most powerful speeches against the Bill was 
delivered by Lord Lanspowne, whose secession from the 
Government had been in itself an answer to the arguments 
which are used to extenuate the gravity of the Bill. A 
Liberal by birth, education, and conviction, standing while 
still young on the threshold of the Cabinet, would not 
have resigned office and opposed his friends and late 
colleagues if he had not in his capacity as an Irish landlord 
perceived the danger to be serious and immediate. Lord 
Grry had demonstrated the theoretical anomalies of the 
Bill. Lord Lanspowne showed that the general proposi- 
tion was strictly applicable to the Ministerial scheme. Lord 
Warerrorb, another great Irish proprietor, impressed on 
the House of Lords with the force of evident earnest- 
ness the belief which he shares with almost all his threat- 
ened class, that the Bill would not only inflict great hard- 
ship, but directly encourage the communistic agitation 
which it is intended to conciliate or divert. Lord Gran- 
VILLE’s small administrative measure is regarded by Irish 
landlords as the signal and commencement of their ruin. 
The precedents which have been cited in support of a 
plain infringement of the rights of property are utterly in- 
applicable. The power of Parliament to expropriate 
owners for public objects is undoubted, though in every 
instance it is narrowly watched; but in all cases but the 
present compensation is provided. The landowner under 
the Disturbance Bill would bear the whole sacrifice which 
is supposed to be required for the public good. As Lord 
Denny significantly observed, the measure has been de- 
fended by arguments which would fundamentally affect 
the contracts between landlord and tenant in Great Britain 
as wellas in Ireland. Mr. Suaw-Lereveer referred to the 
French law, which, in default of express stipulations, re- 
lieves the tenant in certain cases from his liability to rent. 
He inferred that English contracts, founded on an opposite 
custom, should be construed by the joreign law, or rather 
by a system of customary tenure which only prevails 
in the absence of express stipulation. The only ten- 
able argument which might justify a vote in favour of 
the Bill was urged in the tirst part of his speech by Lord 
Derzy, and afterwards answered by himself. He voted for 
the second reading only because the Ministers have 
declared that the Bill is necessary to enable them to 
maintain the peace of Ireland; yet he would have pre- 


ferred that the Bill should not have been introduced; and 


he would not have voted for the present reading if it must 
have been passed or rejected in the form in which it was 
presented to the House of Lords. He was, therefore, pre- 
pared to move or support amendments which might 
perhaps have diminished the objections to the Bill; but 
would not, if the Government may be trusted, have enabled 
it to repress disorder. The Bill has from first to last been 
represented as the smallest measure by which discontent 
could be in any degree appeased. Lord Dersy’s suggested 
amendments, if they had been inserted in the Bill by the 
House of Lords, would possibly have been rejected by the 
Government and the House of Commons; and even if the 
Bill had passed in its altered shape, it would have been 
denounced by the agitators as a useless mockery of con- 
cession. The exposition of the difficulties with which a 
County Court judge would contend in administering the 
Act was highly characteristic of Lord Dersy’s habitual 
good sense; and of his unwillingness to draw a practical 
conclusion from sound arguments. As Lord Sauispury 
observed, the judge could not express his perplexity 
better than in Lord Dersy’s language. If he supported 
the Bill in reliance on the statements of the Government, 
he ought in consistency to have accepted it as a whole. 
Lord Cairns’s exhaustive speech completed the demolition 
of all the arguments for the Bill except Lord Dersy’s. It 
is still undeniable that the introduction of the measure 
has made the rejection of it in some degree dangerous. It 
is impossible, as Lord Dexsy added, to revert to the state 
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of affairs which existed only two months ago, but the 
Ministers are exclusively responsible for the discontent 
which may be provoked by the defeat of the Bill. They 
ought to have foreseen that it would be rejected by the 
House of Lords, though they could scarcely have appre- 
hended so overwhelming a majority. The truth is that 
they blundered into erroneous legislation, and that they con- 
ducted it through all its stages with the same reckless 
imprudence. As Lord Catrys truly said, their statistics 
and their arguments were produced after the proposal 
which they purported to justify. The Duke of Areyit 
probably remembered the errors of his colleagues when he 
began his eloquent apology for the Bill with the admis- 
sion that it was liable to many objections, both theoretical 
and practical. It was necessary either to defend it or to 
break up the Government, and the Duke of Arcytt can- 
not be blamed for maintaining his loyalty to his party and 
his colleagues. He would nevertheless have refused his 
assent to the Bill, if he thought that it recognized a pro- 
prietary right iu tenants, or that it extended the principle 
of the Act of 1870. It is not difficult to perceive that the 
Duke of Arcyit will not concur in the wild measures 
which are recommended by politicians of the school of 
Mr. Baxver; and it may be doubted whether, if he had not 
been a party to the policy of the Government, he would 
have supported the measure. The rift which has appeared 
in the Liberal party is certain to widen more or less 
slowly. The organ of the more revolutionary Radicals 
is not careful to maintain the reticence which repre- 
sented the sincere convictions of Lord Granvitte and the 
Lorp Cuanceiioz. The House of Lords is reproached 
with the sanction of the landlord’s right to destroy a 
property created by ‘the equity of the Act of 1870’ when 
the tenant has, by no fault of his own, failed to comply 
with the terms of his contract. Lord Dersy and the 
Duke of ArcyLt must incur the same censure, which in- 
deed applies to the Government itself. By the admission 
of the promoters of the Bill, the property and the equity 
are to have no validity except for the next eighteen 
months. The zealous supporters of the measure, both in 
England and in Ireland, agree in Lord Catens’s explanation 
of the principle which it involves. The same ingenious 
commentator finds in the largeness of the majority a proof 
that it was influenced, not by argument, bat by prejudice 
and passion. The fifty-one peers who voted for the Bill 
have no reason to fear any imputation founded on their 
numbers. Several of the Ministerial supporters hold 
office in or under the Government, while the remaining 
forty either preferred their party to their opinions or 
thought that the passage of the Bill would be the smaller 
of two evils. If the published analysis of the numbers is 
accurate, the Bill would have been thrown out by sixty- 
three Liberal votes to fifty-one if the Conservatives had 
abstained from taking part in the division. Two peers, 
created on the recommendation of Mr. GLapstone within a 
few weeks, voted against his Government. The Duke of 
Beprorp, recently appointed Chairman of the Irish Land 
Commission, absented himself, perhaps because he may 
have thought it right not to commit himself to a doubtful 
scheme. 


THE FRENCH DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIONS. 


elections to the French Departmental Councils 
have ended in a decisive victory for the Republicans. 
At the next election of Senators the modification of the 
Second Chamber in a Republican direction is now assured. 
his result will rightly be interpreted, not merely as a 
demonstration in favour of the Republic, but as a de- 
monstration—at all events a negative demonstration— 
in favour of the particular policy lately pursued by 
the Republic. It is plain that if the decrees against the 
religious orders had produced anything like the reaction 
which it was asserted they would produce, the elections 
to the Departmental Councils would have afforded an ex- 
cellent opportunity of making this reaction felt. Republican 
councillors would not have been put in the place of Con- 
servative councillors in one department after another in 
all parts of France. The elections to the Councils General 
are in some ways more significant than any other. Evena 
Republican may be tempted to consider the interests of 


the district in which he lives more than the interests of | 


of concerns which touch the district very closely while 
they do not touch the country at all—it would not have 
been strange if regard for local interests had prevailed over 
political considerations, and the landowner or the manufac- 
turer had been returned without reference to his politics. 
Just the contrary has happened. The one political function 
which a member of the Council General can expect to dis- 
charge has been the one on which the elections have 
turned. The voters have, so to speak, gone out of their 
way to parade their confidence in the present order of 
things, and they have done this at a moment when, ac- 
cording to some accounts, the tide was beginning to 
turn. The elections to the Councils General could not 
have been held at a more opportune moment. All the 
predictions of coming disaster to the Republican Govern- 
ment have been completely falsified by the event. The 
electors throughout a large part of France have had an 
opportunity of saying unmistakably whether the recent 
action of the Cabinet has in any way weakened their con- 
fidence in it, and they have used the opportunity in a most. 
unmistakable way. The execution of the decrees against 
the Jesuits is still fresh in their minds; but when they go 
to the poll it is only to vote for a councillor who, when a 
senator has to be voted for, will vote for the Government 
candidate. Nothing can show more clearly that, what- 
ever else the decrees against the religious orders may 
have done, they have not alienated the great body of 
the nation. That is still Republican; still disposed to 
trust M. Gampertra; still willing toaccept M. pe Freycixer 
or any other Prime Minister by whom it shall please him 
to make known his will. M. Gamverra has not made the 
blunder which some of his critics have attributed to him. 
He has not outraged an institution which the French 
nation holds dear. On the contrary, he has singled out 
for attack an institution for which the French nation taken 
as a whole cares nothing at all. 


This result is not surprising. The crusade against the 
religious orders has its risks, but they are not of a kind 
to become patent at this time in an election. The religious 
orders, especially the orders engaged in education, have 
nothing to do with the nation at large. Their services 
are valued by the upper and middle classes; and this fact 
alone would account to some extent for the indifference with 
which they are regarded by the poor. It would be almost 
as reasonable to expect an English election to turn uponthe 
suppression of clerical fellowships at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge as to expect universal suffrage in France to be 
seriously moved by the wrongs of the Jesuits. The 
French peasant cares about his cvré, not in the sense 
of either specially loving or respecting him, but in the 
sense of putting a certain value on his services. He 
would not like to see the village church shut up or the 
parish placed under a virtual interdict. M. Gamperra has 
hitherto gone on the plan of pacifying the wolves by the 
occasional sacrifice of a baby. The irreconcilables and he 
have no common ground except such as is afforded by their 
ecclesiastical hates, and even here they cannot go very far 
together. M. Gambetra wants to stop short at the re- 
ligions orders. He would like, if he could, to make him- 
self the patron and protector of the secular clergy, because 
the secular clergy are a part of that general order of 
things which the peasant does not wish to see dis- 
turbed. Two difficulties stand in the way of his 
doing this. The first is that the secular clergy refuse to 
be won over. They insist on making common cause with 
the religious orders and treating the attack upon the 
Jesuits as an attack upon the Church itself. M. Gampgrra 
has some right to consider this a hard stroke of fortune. 
It is known to everybody that the curés have no love 
for monks, that they grudge them the devotion they 
receive from rich ladies and the contributions they 
intercept on their way to the parish church. Whether 
these contributions would find their way to the parish 
churches if there were no monks to intercept them may 
perhaps be doubted. Religious benevolence sometimes re- 
quires the stimulus of a little excitement, and this is not 
easily extracted from the commonplace curé and the dull 
functions ofa French village church. But the curé naturally 
lays the blame at the door of the religious orders, and 
when he hears of the new sanctuary lamp or the magnificent 
set of vestments which a wealthy parishioner has presented 
to the church of a neighbouring convent, he looks with 
natural soreness on the poor furniture of the parish altar 


the country at large. Where the election is merely to a | and the dingy robes of the parish priest. But, then, if 
seat in a local body—a body charged with a vast number | the Republican Government wanted to turn this jealousy 
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to useful account, they should not have contented them- 
selves with attacking the religious orders. Such a mea- 
sure taken by itself had nothing in it calculated to win 
over the parish priest to the Republic. It might be simply 
the forerunner of a general attack upon the clergy, in 
which case it would be clearly good policy for the clergy 
not to allow themselves to be beaten in detail. Had 
the Government done something to enlist the secular 
clergy on their side the case might have been different. 
They might have doubled the salaries of the worst-paid 
curés without doing more than giving means to live upon 
in comfort, and the offer of such a bait would probably 
have made a great, even if unconscious, change in the 
attitude of the clergy towards the civil power. 

Here, however, comes in the second difficulty. The 
object of attacking the religious orders being to conciliate 
the Extreme Left, it was useless to accompany that attack 
by a measure which was certain to alienate them afresh. 
The whole strength of the Government would have been 
taxed to carry a proposal to increase the salaries of the 
curés through the Chamber of Deputies, and it might not 
have been sufficient for the work. If it had been carried 
the offence given to the Extreme Left would have been 
quite great enough to forfeit all the advantage that had 
been gained by the issue of the decrees. The Extreme 
Left are thoroughly logical upon this question, They 
recognize the substantial identity of the two classes 
of clergy, and they are anxious that if one suffers the other 
should be made to suffer with it. That the parocliia! clergy 
will not profit by the dissolution of the religious orders 
is not enough for the Extreme Left. Their desire is that 
the two should be involved in a common destruction, and 
they already show signs of demanding that the process begun 
with the religious orders should be extended, so far as the 
withdrawal of their pay is concerned, to the whole body 
of the French clergy. To judge from their previous action, 
they will be as hostile to a Government which refuses 
them this as they could have been to a Government which 
had refused to pay any attention to their earlier demands. 
M. Gambetta may still find that he has to choose be- 
tween seriously alienating the great body of Frenchmer 
and breaking with the Radical Left. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


recall of Sir Bartie Frere will cause little surprise, 
though the oflicial statement of the reasons for re- 
calling him is open to comment. It is not known, except 
from the statements of Lord Kiupertey and Lord Hart- 
INGTON, that there is any present difference of opinion be- 
tween the Government at home and the Hicu Commissioner. 
He is really dismissed because the Ministers when they 
were in Opposition attacked the late Government for re- 
taining his services after the Zulu war. There is little 
difference of opinion in England as to a policy on which 
in South Africa a directly contrary judgment is formed. 
It was unnecessary, and therefore wrong, to make war on 
Cerewayo ; but the colonists look rather to the unqualified 
success of Sir BarTLe Frere’s measures than to the ques- 
tionable morality of an unprovoked war; or to the heavy 
losses and temporary discredit incurred by the Imperial 
troops. The Zulu power seems to be permanently broken; 
and, partly in consequence of acts which have been cen- 
sured by two Ministries, and in a great degree through the 
influence due to his personal qualities and character, Sir 
Barrie Frere is more popular in the Cape Colony than any 
of his predecessors. If it is true that the present colonial 
Cabinet has depended on his support, no better proof could 
be given of the esteem in which he is held by a jealous and 
independent community. If the proposed disarmament of 
the wr causes another petty war in South Africa, the 
Home Government may perhaps refuse to allow the QuEEN’s 
troops to take part in the contest. In this instance the 
Cape Colony has acted on its own discretion; and, although 
Sir Barrie Frere retains his popularity in South Africa, the 
Legislature and the Ministers are exclusively responsible 
for a policy which they have deliberately pursued. Some 
members of the minority which opposes disarmament 
avowedly regret the establishment of colonial independence 
or self-government, probably on the ground that a colony 
which controls its own policy forfeits to a certain extent 
its claim to the aid of the mother-country. It is probable 
that in South Africa the concession may have been pre- 


mature; but with its consequences it is irrevocable. The 
English Ministry has informed the Governor that, 
while it disapproves of the plan of disarmament, it 
declines to interfere with a measure within the com- 
petence of the local Government. The missionaries 
in Basutoland, including several foreigners, and some 
philanthropists at home, have remonstrated against the 
alleged injustice to the natives. One of the missionaries, 
Mr. Masiiiz, who seems to be a Frenchman, delayed the 
issue of the proclamation by refusing to translate or to 
print it; and some comment was caused by the consequent 
necessity of employing a printing office at Bloemfontein, 
in the Orange River Free State. It is not certain that 
the Basutos have risen in insurrection; but some arms 
which certain chiefs had surrendered were retaken, prob- 
ably with their connivance, by a native band. According 
to the latest accounts, the Assembly had passed a vote of 
confidence in the Ministers with direct reference to the 
question of disarmament. Hopes are entertained that the 
Basutos will submit without serious difficulty. 

Basutoland, though it borders on Natal, and is far from 
the provincial capital, was annexed by the then Govern- 
ment to the Cape Colony in 1871. It was therefore a part 
of the territory to which the Responsible Government 
Act, passed in 1872, applied. The scanty white population 
is respresented in the Assembly; and the natives, though 
they have no votes, are bound by colonial legislation. In 
1878 a Peace Preservation Act authorized the Government 
to require by proclamation the surrender of fire-arms by 
the natives in any part of the colony. The Fingoes, or 
some of them, have already been disarmed under the pro- 
visions of the Act; and, after the defeat and death of 
Monosi, it was thought expedient to take the same 
course with the Basutos. ‘Their goodwill has perhaps 
not been conciliated by the mutilation of the body of 
Morost, the gallant chief of one of their tribes. His 
head was cut off by a zealous surgeon, on the pre- 
text that he wanted to include it in a collection of 
skulls made for scientific purposes. The Cape Govern-. 
ment has perhaps no power to punish a singularly brutal 
outrage; but the missionaries and other friends of tho- 
natives regard the proceeding as an illustration of the 
temper in which disarmament is likely to be prosecuted. 
It is difficult to judge at a distance of the merits of a dis- 
puted policy. The colonial Ministers remark that there is 
no game in Basutoland, and that the natives are not in the 


| habit of amusing themselves hy shooting ata mark. They 


infer that the only use of guns must be to facilitate rebel- 

lion, though it seems possible that Basutoland might be 
invaded by neighbouring tribes. A spirited race may not 
unnaturally resent thedeprivation of the means of defence or 
even of attack. The measure appears not to be intentionally 
unjust. The Peace Preservation Act provides for payment 
of compensation for arms surrendered, and the Legislature 
will from time to time supply the necessary funds. It is 
also proposed to raise and arm a local force of natives 
whose loyalty may, as it is thought, be secured by discipline 
and regular pay. There isa wide difference between the 

general possession of arms by a population accustomed to- 
obey its indigenous chiefs and the organization of a native 
force under colonial officers. Notwithstanding Mr. Guap- 
STONE’S indignant denunciation of the India Arms Act, the. 
possession of weapons of war is not everywhere and always 
one of the rights of man. Probabiy the Cape Government 

is better qualified than the Colonial Office to judge of the. 
real question whether the disarmament is likely to be ac- 

complished without bloodshed. 

Mr. Sprice, Colonial Secretary and Prime Minister, has 
published an elaborate speech in defence of the policy of 
his Government, which was delivered in the Assembly on 
the 2nd of June. The personal hits and repartees which 
it contains are at this distance neither interesting nor in- 
telligible ; but Mr. Spriaa’s statements and arguments are 
comprehensive and clear. The only reference to Sir BartLe 
Frere is a complaint that the Ministers “ are stabbed from 
“ behind by men in the colony who urge on the Govern- 
‘**ment and people of England to bring pressure to bear 
“against the most high-minded Governor who ever set 
“foot in South Africa.” At the Cape, as in England, 
stabbing behind probably means criticizing, or doing 
anything else which is unpleasant to the speaker. No 
pressure can easily be brought to bear on the Governor, 
because he is covered by the responsibility of his Ministers. 
That Sir Barre Free still retains the confidence of the 
Cape Parliament is probably regarded by his assailants at 
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home as an additional offence. In the Zulu war Sir 
Barrte Frere exercised independent authority as High 
Commissioner. The Governor of the Cape has no power 
to prevent his advisers from carrying through Parliament 
any law affecting the whole or part of the colonial popu- 
lation. A great part of Mr. Sprica’s speech is directed 
to the laudable object of proving, not so much that his 
proclamation was politic, as that it was legal and consti- 
tutional. It seems to be fully authorized in point of form 
by the Peace Preservation Act; and the sanction of Par- 
liament, which has since been given, is a guarantee for 
the vague quality of constitutional soundness. The former 
Ministers of the colony were in the habit of issuing 
licences to natives to purchase each a gun and a certain 
quantity of powder; and a large portion of the wages which 
were earned by temporary immigrants was received 
in the form of firearms. Many of the rifles which were 
used by the Zalus in the late war were obtained in a simi- 
lar manner, in payment of wages for labour in the diamond 
fields. It is of course impossible to ascertain whether the 
guns sold to Fingoes or Basutos are still in the hands of the 
original purchasers, who may in some cases have sold them 
to members of other tribes. According to Mr. Spriaa, 
there is no contraband importation of firearms on the 
Western coast, but traders in the colony, as in all similar 
cases, probably violate the law for the sake of profit. It 
is only far in the interior of the continent that arms can 
be wanted for the legitimate purposes of hunting wild 
animals. The Colonial Government has probably no 
means of controlling the traflic with Delagoa Bay. The 
Portuguese Legislature has, within a few weeks, 
vexatiously refused to confirm a treaty by which the 
South African provinces would have secured a convenient 
outlet to the sea; but the Basutos are not likely to have 
intercourse with the coast. 


The Parliament of the Cape, probably in accordance 
with the opinion of the constituencies, rejected the scheme 
of federation on the ground of unwillingness to share in 
the risk and burden of native wars to which the smaller 
neighbouring provinces were more immediately exposed. 
It is remarkable that the first alarm of possible insurrection 
should arise within the limits of the Cape Colony. If 
hostilities should occur they may probably spread, with the 
result of compelling the Imperial Government to under- 
take the defence of the Crown colonies. As long as 
the contest is confined te Basutoland, the Cape Govern- 
ment ought to be capable of dealing with a war of its 
own seeking. The community of interest of the South 
African settlements is proved by Mr. Sprica’s statement 
that it would not have been prudent to undertake the 
disarmament of the Basutos while the Zulu war was 
impending or during its continuance. It will, nevertheless, 
be for a long time useless to revive the scheme of federa- 
tion; and it is especially undesirable that the Government 
at home should associate itself with a measure in which it 
will be supposed to have a selfish interest. A desire for 
union, suggested by local needs, would be more likely to 
receive favourable consideration ; and it must be remem- 
bered that, although the United States and Canada furnish 
ose of successful federation, there are other possible 

rms of union. The Cape Colony might perhaps here- 
after be willing to extend its own dominions, though it 

. declines a position on equal terms with less powerful com- 
munities. If annexation were effected, it would matter 
little whether it took the simplest form or the more com- 
= shape of a cluster of provinces united by a federal 
pat 


ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


; eee anonymous writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
who a short time ago opened his attack on the 
German administration of Alsace-Lorraine, has now com- 
pleted his labours, and, in a very long and elaborate 
article, has said all that he could possibly find to say 
against the spoilers of French territory. He has studied 
and thought over his subject sufficiently to make all he 
says well worth considering; but he is so studiously 
partial, so persistently one-sided, that it is impossible 
to know when it is safe to follow him. The main point 
which he endeavours to demonstrate is that the in- 
habitants of the conquered province hate the Germans, 


will always hate them, and must always hate them. The 
Germans, no doubt, comforted themselves when they 
took possession of Alsace for military purposes by thinking 
that tho Alsatians at any rate were fellow-countrymen of 
their own, and that they would be welcomed by those 
whom they were winning back into the bosom of their 
Fatherland. In this hope they have been disappointed. The 
Alsatians had got thoroughly accustomed to French rule. 
They did not feel so much that they were ruled by France as 
that they were incorporated with it. They were not one of 
the oppressed nationalities which yearn for deliverance 
by foreign aid. To them when the transfer of their politi- 
eal allegiance took place the French, who had once taken 
forcible possession of their territory, were friends and 
fellow-countrymen, and the Germans who had now forcibly 
recovered their territory were strangers and aliens. <A 
French writer is quite entitled to express a patriotic pride 
when he finds that France has this gift of attracting and 
assimilating a foreign element. It must be to him a 
legitimate source of satisfaction that the Alsatians, 
although torn from France, have keenly regretted the sepa- 
ration. It is also highly probable that the inhabitants of 
the conquered provinces have more to bear than that blow 
to the feelings which a constrained change of country 
carries with it. They are said to be grievously bored 
and worried by the German officials who have come to 
reside among them, and it may safely be said that, 
to be grievously bored and worried by the unfamiliar 
presence of German officials is natural to the human mind. 
Then they pay more taxes than they used to do, and as 
the flow of their business is now towards a poorer country 
than France, they are not so well off as they used to be. 
But if these provinces were to be held by Germany at 
all, it is not easy to see how their inhabitants could have 
been treated better than they have been treated recently. 
Their anonymous friend does not deny that the German 
Government has made very considerable efforts to conciliate 
them, but he contends that these efforts have been, and 
must necessarily be, in vain; and he even goes so far as 
to suspect that these measures of conciliation were meant 
to fail, and were devised by Prince Bismarck with the dark 
design of proving that nothing can really succeed in 
Alsace-Lorraine except the institution of a Government on 
the pure Prussian model. 


Marshal Maxtevrret is now the Governor of Alsace- 
Lorraine. In the early part of last year it was decided to 
confer on the provinces a certain amount of independence. 
More particularly the number and powers of the Council 
were enlarged, so as to make it a sort of Parliament. The 
members are elected, and they are supposed to enjoy free- 
dom of debate, and may regulate local affairs and local ex- 
penditure. This is called autonomy, and to grant so much 
was taken as a great concession to the party in the pro- 
vinces known as Autonomists. Over this system of autonomy 
the Marsuar was called, much against his will, to preside, 
by the express commands of the Emperor. In a country 
of officialism he is known as the most benign of officials ; 
he has long enjoyed a special intimacy with the Emperor, 
and is said to be one of the few German statesmen who 
disapproved of the annexation of the provinces. In the 
discharge of his new duties he has shown himself, as the 
anonymous writer admits, courteous, equitable, and per- 
suasive. It is indeed part of the writer’s argument that, 
if such a governor could not conciliate the inhabitants 
of the provinces, then it follows that no one could. 
The Marsuan and the Parliament find themselves 
perpetually hampered by the arrogant interference of 
the higher Prussian officials, and especially by the inter- 
ference of Herr Herzoc, the Secretary of State, who is 
represented as the chief instrument of the deep-laid plot 
by which Prince Bismarck intends to demonstrate the 
futility of autonomy. It is remarkable that the writer en- 
tirely omits to notice that some weeks ago Herr Herzoc 
was recalled, and such an omission naturally suggests 
that the writer is one of those authors who, like 
Verrot, compose their history of a siege first, and find 
facts for it afterwards. But even the main point to be 
demonstrated, that autonomy has failed, is left in 
a very inconclusive state. The writer bitterly com- 
plains of the autonomists, whom he treats as false 
patriots ensnaring the people into a despicable forgetful- 
ness of France. But he has to acknowledge that they are 
a powerful party, that they and even those of other parties 
who were returned to the Parliament took the oath of 
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allegiance to the Emperor, and that the Parliament has | 


every penny she can save, in order to wear out Germany, 


shown so much independence as to have evoked the is the conviction of a large number of influential French- 


threatening criticism of the officials. The Bishop of 
SrrasBuRrG, too, appears to be working in harmony with 
the Government, which it is said shows ke must be a very 
weak man. He may or may not be a weak man; but, at 
any rate, he works in harmony with the Government, and it 
is impossible to read this voluminous description of the pre- 
sent state of things in Alsace-Lorraine without a suspicion 
that the writer is in his heart afraid that the experiment 
of autonomy is succeeding rather better than he could wish, 
and that he occasionally paints the Alsatians as fecling 
what as a Frenchman he thinks they ought to feel rather 
than as feeling what an impartial inquirer would ascertain 
that they do feel. 


Nothing is more difficult than to learn how a whole 
people feel not habitually and by tradition, but at any 
given moment when causes of change have begun to 
operate, and not as they express these feelings by acts, 
but as they feel in the recesses of their hearts. But 
when we come across such wonderful statements as 
that the young peasant women of Alsace now decline 
to marry and are willing to die old maids because they 
miss in their lovers that polish which mixing with the 
French army used to put on them, we are entitled to pause 
and to ask whether young Alsatian peasant women can 
be so different from other young women with whom we 
are acquainted ? It may be remarked, too, that this notion 
of some wonderful polish imparted to Alsatians by inter- 
course with France, a notion to which the writer gives 
constant expression, is something quite new in French 
literature, and must seem the oddest of novelties to the 
readers of Batzac. There are many precious things the 
worth of which is never recognized until they are lost, and 
while France held Alsace, without a thought of losing 
it, her lively writers used to speak of the Alsatians rather 
as quaint but useful boors, than as men who won the love 
of women by a borrowed exquisiteness of refinement. 
Then, again, the writer is bitterly contemptuous in relat- 
ing how the Marsuat on one occasion reminded his hearers 
that their lot had been cast for them, and suggested that 
the wisest thing they could do was to bow to the decrees 
of Providence. The writer is conscious of a decisive 
superiority on this head, and assures the Alsatians that 
he knows much more abont the decrees of Providence than 
the Marswat does. It is quite true that Providence de- 
creed that Alsace-Lorraine should be annexed to Germany ; 
but then Providence decreed this not for the good of 
Germany, but that Germany might be punisbed and 
ruined by getting its foolish wishes granted. The writer 
evidently says this with perfect honesty and sincerity. 
His belief is that the possession of Alsace-Lorraine will be 
fatal to Germany. He does not look forward to, or desire, 
a war of revenge. It is not by retaking Metz and Stras- 
burg that France will reconquer the lost provinces. It is 
peace, not war, that will bring the accomplishment of her 
desires. Having to defend Alsace-Lorraine, and being 
perpetually confronted with the enormous army which 
France has now organized, Germany will be obliged to keep 
on foot a much larger army than she can pay for without 
seriously crippling herresources. Franceis rich, and is grow- 
ing richer every day, and can bear with ease the burden of 
her military expenditure. Germany is poor, and is said 
to be growing poorer, and every day feels more and more 
the strain which her army puts on her. France will ruin 
Germany just as a great man can ruin a lesser man who 
vies with him in keeping up a magnificent establishment. 
Prince Bismarck, it is said, is fully alive to the certainty 
of this catastrophe, and the writer alleges that he 
had a great scheme of general disarmament in which he 
was supported by the late English Ministry, which would 
have checkmated the hopes of France, and which was only 
frustrated by the issue of the English elections. We 
have no means of saying whether this is true or not, but, 
if it is true, there is an irony of fate in Mr. Bricur having 
laboured so hard and so successfully with the result of 
having made a reduction of the bloated armaments of Europe 
impossible. But the speculations of the writer deserve 
serious attention when they refer not to England or 
Germany, as to which he does not seem to know much, or 
to the affairs of Alsace-Lorraine, which he seems to look 
at through coloured glasses, but to France, where he is 
very much at home. That France has only to keep quite 
quiet, avoiding everything like adventure and husbanding 


men, and affords a clue to much that might otherwise seem 
ambiguous in French foreign policy. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 


eae progress of the Employers’ Liability Bill was delayed 
on Wednesday by a curious combination of over-ardent 
friends. Mr. Samven Morey moved an amendment which 
Mr. Donson refused to accept, and which was consequently 
rejected. But it was not rejected until a great number of 
speeches had been made in support of it. Lord RanpotpH 
CuvRCHILL gave the House the benefit of his careful study 
of the “ literature relating to the subject.” Mr. CLarxe de- 
clined to leave the interests of the working-men to the half- 
hearted care of the Government. Mr. Gorst, undeterred 
by misconception and misrepresentation, insisted on ren- 
dering assistance to Ministers in getting the Bill through 
Parliament, and thought that the best form his help could 
take would be to press them to eat their own words. The 
Liberal benches yielded an equally zealous list of advisers. 
Mr. Bryce hinted that without such an amendment as Mr. 
Mortey’s the Bill would be worthless. Mr. Broapnurst 
could not ask less for the workman than stout Conserva- 
tives declared themselves prepared to give him. With all 
this possibly unexpected backing, Mr. Morrey found it 
impossible to give way. As the discussion went on it 
became clear that if the amendment were carried the 
position of the Government in regard to the Bill would be 
very seriously compromised. They have all along main- 
tained that their object is to doa particular thing, and 
that this particular thing is not open to the ob- 
jections which employers have brought against the 
Bill. Had Mr. Mortey’s amendment been carried 
the Bill would have done something quite different, and 
the scarcely lulled hostility of employers would again have 
blazed out. Opposition members are not bound to know 
this, and Mr. Mortey’s success would not perhaps have been. 
less agreeable to them if it had led to the ‘addition of one 
more failure to the Ministerial list. Liberal members, 
however, might have been expected to foresee this con- 
sequence more clearly, and to have resisted the infection. 
of Conservative ingenuousness. How after so much show 
of support Mr. Mortey’s amendment was ultimately de- 
feated is not very evident; but it is not impossible that 
its author was as well satisfied with the result as any one 
else. 

The purport of Mr. Mortey’s amendment will be 
variously viewed according as the determination of the 
Government to limit the operation of the Bill to cases in 
which employers may be said to have indirectly con- 
tributed to the negligence out of which the liability has 
sprung. Mr. Morisey proposed to include among the 
cases in which the employer should be liable, those in 
which an accident is caused by ‘‘the negligence of any 
“ person in the service of the employer, engaged in a 
“branch or department of such service, separate and 
“ distinct from that in which the-workman was engaged.” 
The argament in favour of this extension of the employer’s: 
liability is that, though workmen employed together can 
watch one another, and so, if they choose, guard against the 
consequences of each other’s negligence, this is impossible 
when the workmen are employed in different branches 
of one large concern. In the case of a powder mill, for 
example, a workman who sees another hghting a match 
near a magazine has only himself to blame if he does not 
bring so dangerous a breach of rules to the knowledge of 
the foreman and have the offender dismissed. But sup- 
posing that the match is lighted in one department of the 
mill, and a man at work in another department is killed 
by the consequent explosion, what opportunity has there - 
been for mutual watchfulness? The man who is killed 
may never have seen the man whose recklessness has. 
caused his death ; he may not even know that such aman. 
is employed in the mill. Consequently, it is urged, as the. 
reason for maintaining the exception of common employ- 
ment falls to the ground, the exception itself ought to 
follow. This reasouing is sound up to a certain point. It 
establishes a distinction between the case for which it pro- 
poses to legislate, and ordinary cases in which the plea of 
common employment is supposed to exempt an employer 
from liability. This, however, is all that it does. It does 
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not disprove the need for maintaining the doctrine of 
common employment, it only shows that a jastifi- 
cation for this doctrine which was supposed to cover | 
all the cases that could be quoted only covers a part of 
them. The ground on which we have always defended 
the Government Bill is that it is neither just nor ex- 
pedient to fine employers for accidents to which they have 
neither directly nor indirectly contributed. The object of 
fining them is to make them more careful for the future, 
but unless they have the choice of being careful or care- 
less no amount of fines can possibly have this effect. Now 
the principal way in which an employer can contribute to 
the negligence of those employed in his works is by care- 
lessness in the choice of agents. He does not and cannot 
choose his workmen; but he can and often does choose 
his foremen, and his caution in making this choice may 
be greatly stimulated by the knowledge that he is liable 
to his workmen for any injury they may sustain through 
the carelessness of these foremen. This is an intelligible 
line to draw ; but if the Bill were extended as Mr. Mortry 
proposed, it would be no longer drawn. The employer 
has no more control over the negligence of any person 
in his service engaged ina branch distinct from that in 
which the injured workman was engaged than he has over 
the negligence of a person employed in the same branch 
with that in which the injured workman was engaged. | 
He has had nothing to do with hiring him, and if he is | 
held liable to-day for some act of carelessness on his part | 
it will not in the least help him to become more careful | 
to-morrow. 


What, then, is the ground on which it can be held just to | 
impose on employers a liability for the negligence of 
men whom they do not choose in the first instance, and | 
over whose acts they have ordinarily no control? Wecan 
see none, except that general assumption that he shou!d 
pay who has the money which seems, we are sorry to say, 
to underlie most of the arguments in favour of abolishing 
the plea of common employment. In the case which has 
been already supposed—that of a man killed by an explo- 
sion in a powder-mill, this explosion itself being caused 
by the negligence of a workman employed half a mile off, 
of whom, and of whose manner of working, the victim 
knew absolutely nothing—why should the employer be 
held accountable? If the explosion were caused by any 
carelessness on the part of a foreman, the reason for holding 
the employer liable would be obvious enough. The em- 
ployer would have chosen the foreman, and if he has not 
thought it worth while to see that his qualifications in- 
cluded the degree of carefulness that can be trusted to 
prevent accidents, he is justly held responsible for the 
anjury which that carelessuess has caused. In the case 
supposed by Mr. Morey the employer has not been care- 
less. He has taken pains to appoint really careful agents; 
but the accident has been cansed by the carelessness of a man 
who was not an agent. If it is asked why the workman 
should suffer by the act of a man whom it was impossible 
for him to watch, we ask in return why the employer should 
suffer by the act of a man whom it was impossible for him 
to watch. Dangers of this kind seem rightly to belong to 
the class of unavoidable risks which are rightly dealt with 
ty a higher rate of wages or by a system of insurance. 

hey are certainly not to be disposed of by the easy-going 
rule—first find where there is money sufficient to make 
compensation, and then place the obligation where the 
money is. 

If the Government are well advised they will take no 
notice of the many suggestions made to them to reconsider 
this proposal on the Report. However carefully guarded 
it may be, it will remain in direct contradiction to the 
general scope of the Government Bill. If there were no 
other reason for refusing to accept an amendment of this 
kind at the last stage of a Bill, the injury it would do to 
the prospect of the Bill being carried during the present 
Session would be amply suificient. Mr. Dopson has taken 
his stand on a reasonable compromise between the claims 
of the employer and those of the men. If he now throws 
over the claims of the employer altogether in so important 


_ Harcourt would now be in this identical position. 


THE OXFORD ELECTION PETITION. 


HE Home Secretary is not a person who has much 

respect for anybody’s advice, and therefore it is pro- 
bable that an admonition on Wednesday afternoon, not 
to crow over an enemy until he was quite sure of 
his own position, would have had no effect on him. 
It was, however, certainly an unfortunate impulse which 
led Sir Witi1am Harcourt at Derby to triumph over 
his successful antagonist at Oxford. Mr. Hatin has 
been unseated, and it is perhaps no unfair imputa- 
tion upon the University town to say that no one who 
knows Oxford will be very much surprised at this 
result. But any one who knows Oxford could also have 
predicted that if the election had gone the other way, and 
if the Home Secrerary had been returned, his return also 
would not have stood the test of an election petition. The 
Judges in giving their decision have intimated this fact 
with sufficient clearness. They are of opinion that corrupt 
practices prevailed extensively at the late Oxford election, 
that both sides are tarred with the same brush, and that 
both colourably employed voters in a manner which 
cannot be described as innocent, necessary, or defen- 
sible. Under these circumstances Sir Winuiam Har- 
court’s exultation may probably strike a good many 
people as partaking not a little of the unwise as well as 
of the unseemly. By the blessing of Providence and of Mr. 
Pumsott, he has been provided with a seat which cannot 
be challenged, and his late opponent at Oxford has been 
prevented from representing the constituency, in which 
he is certainly a popular candidate, during the existence 
of the present Parliament. Had the last Oxford election 
gone the other way, it is not doubtful that Sir Wituias 
A 


judicious silence would therefore seem to be, on the whole, 


| the best course for the Home Secrerary to pursue on this 


awkward subject. 


The importance of the decision is, however, by no means 
limited to this somewhat personal aspect of the matter. 
Mr. Justice Lusu and Mr. Justice Manisty have for many 
weeks been engaged in trying election petitions, and their 
judgment of Wednesday must be taken as expressing not 
merely their opinion of the particular case at Oxford, but 
their cpinion on the whole subject of elections and election 
petitions in the present year of grace. They took, indeed, 
particular pains to let it be known that the judgment had 
this force, and it must be admitted by all who impartially 
read it that, whether we look to the past or to the future, 
its bearing is equally serious. Mr. Justice Manisry 
says that, keeping in mind the small majorities by which 
many seats were gained at the general election, it cannot 
be doubted that candidates were in many instances seated 
by voters who had been gained from the other side owing 
to corrupt practices. That is to say, the “will of the 
“nation,” of which we have heard so much, is, when 
translated from rhetoric into fact, simply the determina- 
tion of a small proportion of the least respectable part of 
the nation to make the most of its privilege of voting with 
the aid of the secrecy afforded by the ballot. The same 
judge states distinctly his fear that secret voting, while it 
may have diminished bribery in the old sense, has intro- 
duced a new and complicated description of malpractice 
‘* whereby voters commit the compound offence of bribery, 
“ falsehood, and fraud.” Mr. Justice Lusu, while refrain- 
ing from expressing so general an opinion as that of his 
colleague, made remarks on the particular case before him, 
which evidently bear out Mr. Justice Mantsry’s strictures. 
He declared most unequivocally that both sides had 
carried the practice of employing voters as messengers, 
clerks, watchers, &c., to an altogether unjustifiable length. 
He admitted that the Ballot Act seemed to have had no 
effect in checking this practice. He took definite account 
of the remarkable plea set up that it was a matter of 
necessity to retain partisans and conciliate enemies by 
thus employing them “in face of the fierce competi- 
“tion for votes that existed.’ In short, from a careful 
perusal of the judgments of these two judges who have 


a particular as that involved in Mr. Moriey’s amendment, 
the controversy will virtually be re-opened, and even on 
the third reading the Bill may fall through. 


had the very best possible opportunity of ascertain- 
ing what the recent election was worth and what has 
been the effect of the Ballot Act on purity of voting 
in England, it is only possible to conclude that the 
election as an expression of genuine national sentiment 
was valueless, and that the ballot has, if anything, made 
matters worse instead of better, as far as purity of election 
,is concerned. The second of these prepositions needs no 
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argument in face of the words of both judges. The first 
becomes tolerably self-evident when we remember the great 
preponderance of decisions against the party which the 
election put into power, and the number of petitions which 
were hushed up in time to prevent an actual investigation. 
No one who knows anything about elections is unaware 
that for every one petition fought to the end there is 
another withdrawn, and probably three or four which the 
unsuccessful party are wise enough not to present. It is 
also sufficiently notorious that, whatever may be the pro- 
portion of the public returns, the amount of money actually 
forthcoming on the winning side at the last election was 
far larger than that forthcoming on the losing. To draw 
a general conclusion from these various propositions would 
be an insult to the intelligence of the reader. As a par- 
ticular conclusion we may suggest that Mr. Curry is an ex- 
tremely lucky man. He will probably sit for a considerable 
time without a colleague of any political complexion. But if 
the inquiry had been made into the first instead of into 
the second Oxford election, it is far from improbable that 
there would have been two vacant seats instead of one 
vacant seat for Oxford. 


It is no part of our present purpose to consider the 
effect which such an expression of judicial opinion as this 
must have on the authority of the Parliament now sitting 
at Westminster. We have had plenty of exhibitions of 


electoral corruption in England, but they have for the 
most part been individual, not general or combined. The 
ballot, the “hundreds,” and the temporary excess of 
money at the command of the Radical party, seem—if we 
may trust Mr. Justice Manisty, who has had probably | 
better opportunities of judging than any man in England 
—to have on this occasion worked together in the most. 
harmonious way to provide Mr. Giapsronu with a majority | 
equally vast and unmanageable. We do not know that. 
this is a party question ; and, though the present state of | 
things is certainly awkward for one political party, we | 
shall not treat it as such. Improved organisation, the 
return of agricultural prosperity, and an increase of cau- 
tion as to litera scripta on the part of University professors 
who take to electioneering, may at the next election 
substitute Noxes for Sry.es, and a huge Conserva- 
tive majority for a huge Liberal one. But the question 
is whether this can be regarded on the whole as a satis- 
factory prospect. The ballot was to do away with 
bribery: it has simply, according to the best authorities, 
complicated bribery with breach of promise. The increase 
of the constituencies was to render bribery, if not physi- 
cally impossible, practically useless; and, as a matter of 
fact, it has simply resulted in the corruption of a great 
many more persons in a much more offensive way. This, 
it must be admitted, is not a cheering state of things, and 
will demand some attention when the Ballot Act comes on 
next session for serious reconsideration. The old system 
of borough elections certainly had its faults. But it in- 
fected ouly a small part of the population, and even to | 
those whom it did infect it probably did no very great. 
moral harm. The vast majority cf the voters received | 
their bribes as a kind of honorarium or retainer, and | 
would have scorned, save under some very unusual pro- 
vocation or enticement, to desert their political colours. | 
The newly enfranchised multitudes seem to be sublimely 
free from any antiquated prejudices of this kind. They | 
are quite untroubled by any foolish feeling of allegi- | 
ance to blue or buff, and are as much “open to | 
offers” as the ladies who advertise sealskin jackets. 
scarcely worn, and Trichinopoly chains just a 
| 


as a present from India, in the columns of certain 
periodicals. If you want their votes you must employ 
them, and it is by no means certain that if you do employ | 
them, they will not after all vote for the other side either 
from caprice or for some additional and cunningly con- 
veyed bribe. The evils of this state of things hardly admit 
of exaggeration. Some fight could be made by an in- 
genious and audacious advocate for corrupt constituencies 
of the old type; we cannot see how any can be made for | 
the corrupt constituencies of the new. The sordid in-— 
stincts of a much larger number of persons are appealed 
to, and a premium is held out, not merely to cupidity 
bat to shameless falsehood. It was a bad thing, no doubt, 
that a few score of freemen or scot-and-lot payers | 
Should be taught to look on a vote as a marketable | 
commodity. But these persons at least governed their 
transactions by the ordinary laws of commercial morality, | 


aud did not give to B. what they had sold to A. It | 


was a bad thing that the taps of public-houses should be 
set a-running for the benefit of all and sundry. But 
the receivers of gratuitous liquor did not at any rate under- 
take pledges which they immediately proceeded to falsify. 
For the present condition of things, which seems to be much 
graver than was supposed before the election, a still further 
enlargement of the franchise would evidently be no 
remedy but an aggravation of the evil. The price of 
watchers or messengers might fall, but the number to be 
employed would rise. The Election Judges seem to look 
for a remedy in the absolute prohibition of the employ- 
ment of paid voters, as agents in the lower description of 
agencies. We think that a practised electioneerer would 
see his way toa coach-and-six road through this provision. 
Voters, for instance, have relations and friends who are 
non-voters, and a satisfactory understanding can soon be 
arranged in this way. The truth, discouraging as it may 
be to some zealous persons, seems to be that with a wide 
franchise and secret voting, corrupt practices are unavoid- 
able, and if we have pinned our faith to the causes we 
must take our chance of the effects. 


THE EDUCATION ESTIMATES. 


T is an agreeable change to turn from educational con- 
troversies to the genuine evidence of educational pro- 
gress. Amid the disputes which rage round the Fourth 
Schedule the facts which mark this improvement are 
easily forgotten. When it is necessary to prove that 
reading is badly taught, the increasing numbers to whom 


it is taught, however badly, seem almost unimportant. 


Yet it is much that more children are sent to school, that 
there are more schools for them to go to,and more 
teachers to teach them, that of those who go a larger pro- 
portion contrive to satisfy the inspectors in some fashion, 
The value of these signs of progress may be underrated as 
well as overrated. What they signify is, that every year 
a larger percentage of the children who ought to attend 
elementary schools do attend them; that every year a 
larger percentage of these children learn something, 
though they may not learn it as thoroughly as they ought; - 
that the sweep of our educational machinery becomes 
yearly wider, although many defects in its construction 
and working still remain to beremedied. These gains were 
brought out with very great effect by Mr. MunDELLAin moving 
the Education Estimates on Monday. To make these Esti- 
mates interesting,after all that has been said and written about 
education for the last ten years, is a very considerable 
triumph, and it was fairly won by Mr. Munpetta. There 
is no office in which a power of lucid exposition and in- 
telligible arrangement is more valuable than in that of the 
Vice-President of the Council, and in giving such ample 
proof of his possession of it Mr. Munpgtta has thoroughly 
justified the Prime Minister’s choice. 

Taking advantage of the fact that this is the tenth year 
since the passing of the Elementary Education Act, Mr. 
Munpetta showed what the general results of that measure 
have been. The number of children on the school registers 
is considerably more than doubled. It was under 1} mil- 
lions in 1870, it is now close upon 3? millions. The aver- 
age number of children in attendance has increased in a 
still larger proportion. It was under 1} millions in 1870, it 
is over 2} millions now. Mr. MunpELLa points out, however, 
that at present the calculations as to average attendance are 
vitiated by the fact that half-timers are not properly sepa- 
rated from full-timers. The increase of accommodation has 
been nearly, but not quite, equal to the increase in the aver- 
age attendance. There was room for something less than 
2 million children in 1870, and for something over 4 
million now. The rate of grant paid per child shows an 
increase of 56 per cent. It was nearly ros. in 1870 and 
not quite 15s. 6d. now. Something like 20 millions 
sterling have been spent during the ten years on building, 
of which about 13 millions have been spent by School 
Boards. The annual outlay on education, both from 
rates and the Parliamentary grant, has grown from a 
little over 14 millions in 1870 to 42 millions. It is 
satisfactory to find that whatever muy have been the 
disposition of particular School Boards undaly to lower 
the school fees, they have on the whole increased. In 
1870 the yearly average was 8s. 44d. per scholar, it is now 
10s. 54d. The proportion of children examined in the 
Fourth and higher standards rather more than holds its 
own, which, considering the vast number of untaught 
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children brought into schools during the last ten years, is 
perhaps as much as could have been looked for. In 1870 
the percentage of children presented in the three higher 
standards to the total number of children examined was 
19 percent. In 1874, when the full force of the untaught 
children had been felt, it had fallen to 18 per cent. It has 
now again risen to 21 percent. Still, out of the millions 
of children attending school, less than 400,000 ever get. 
beyond the Third Standard. The average payment per 
scholar for passing in reading, writing, and arithmetic is | 
within a penny of what it was in 1875, notwithstanding 

that in this latter year the allowance for a pass in each 

subject was reduced from 4s. to 3s. In some cases the 

teaching given in elementary schools has proved an ade- 

quate introduction to that given in secondary schools. 

Ont of 72 open scholarships awarded in Manchester Gram- 

mar School, 62 have been gained by boys from elementary 

schools whose parents are artisans. At Sheffield boys from 

elementary schools are said to ordinarily gain scholarships 

when Latin does not form part of the examination. 

The only instance in which the figures show any falling 
off is in the average attendance at night schools. In 1870 
it was 74,000; in 1879 it was 52,900. This reduction is, 

however, really encouraging. he curriculum in a night 
school does not extend beyond reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and as these become better taught in the day 
schools there is less need for maintaining night schools in 
which to made good shortcomings. Mr. MunpE.ia sug- 
gests that the real use of night schools has yet to be dis- 
covered. Undoubtedly there must be many children whom 
attendance at a good night school would enable to carry 
on their education for some years beyond the age at which 
they now endit. By this means the limit of the school 
would be really, though not nominally, increased. 
The child who left school at twelve might, by good 
use of his evenings, gain in the course of the next 
four years at least as much as he would have gained 
by remaining another year at a day school. No doubt, 
before this could be done on anything like a com- 
prehensive scale, it would have to be decided to what 
extent the State ought to pay for secondary education. 
Night schools are a part of the machinery of elementary 
education, so long as they are directed to filling up the 
gaps left by accident or neglect in the work which ought 
to be done by elementary schools. But, as soon as they 
attempt to carry on the work done by elementary schools, 
they really become a part of secondary education. They help 
to give to special children something more than is given to or- 
dinary children—something which shall benefit the cleverer 
or the more industrious child, and help it to know something 
more than its fellows. Whether it is well for the State to 
take this function upon itself is a question that cannot be 
decided merely with reference to night schools. If there 
is good reason for teaching children between twelve and 
sixteen at night, there is equally good reason for teaching 
children between twelve and sixteen by day, unless the 
instruction given at night is merely intended to supply 
what ought to have been given before the child left 
schcol and went to work. We are not anxious, therefore, 
to see Mr. MunprLta’s suggestion, that the teaching in 
night schools should be improved and made more compre- 
hensive, immediately adopted. For their original purpose 
night schools are happily becoming less and less necessary. 
For any larger purpose they ought not to be subsidized, 
except as a part of a comprehensive scheme of secondary 
education. 
It is not necessary to say anything on this occasion on the 
demerits of the Fourth Schedule. There was so much in Mr. 
MunbeE.1a’s speech with which every one who desires the 
extension of education must heartily agree, that we are 
not anxious to touch upon any ground of difference. All 
parties may share in the satisfaction to which the figures 
just given are calculated to give rise. They may not all 
take the same view of the uses to which this vast machinery 
may be most profitably turned, or of the proportion in 
which the outlay which it entails should be distributed. 
But as regards the gain both in the present and in the 
future which the existence of sucha machinery constitutes, 
there cannot be twoopinions. -Mr. MunpELLa’s statements 
show that where one child was at school ten years ago two 
are at school now, that the attendance of the children is 
more regular, that a larger proportion of them satisfy the 

Inspectors in the standards in which they are presented, 

and are presented in the higher standards. All this shows 


it suggests a hope that in time compulsion may, in the 
best sense of the phrase, become a dead letter. The more 
universal elementary education becomes the more plainly 
it will be the interest of the parent not to allow his chil. 
dren to be worse equipped than others, and the less temp- 
tation he will be under to keep them away from school. 
Considering how much has already been accomplished in 
this direction, it has really been accomplished with won- 
derfully little friction. 


MONT BLANC FORTY YEARS AGO. 


¢ us ascent of the highest mountain in Europe long passed 
for a mountaineering exploit of the first order, deserving of 
special record, and admitting, on the part of those who achieved 
it, of a style of high-flown description which gave a formidable 
idea of the difficulty of the performance. Such descriptions re- 
presented, for the most part in good faith, the impression made 
upon the minds of travellers by phenomena new and imposing 
from the grand scale on which they operate, very much heightened 
by ignorance of their laws, which left the imagination subject to 
an ill-defined sense of wonder and terror.” 
So we read in the authoritative pages of Mr. Ball's Guide to the 
Western Alps; but the truth of his words is not fully realized 
until it is one’s fortune to come across the specific record of some 
comparatively early ascent. There lies before us a thin octavo, 
entitled “‘ Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc, on the 22d and 
23d of August, 1837,” privately printed in 1838, and adorned 
with lithographs containing weird and archaic representations 
of rock and snow scenery, and further elucidating the in 
teresting details given by the text of the mountaineering 
costume of the period. These bear the writer's initials and 
are presumably from sketches furnished by him. After the 
lapse of more than forty years the little book may fairly be 
considered publict juris; this copy, at all events, has passed 
through the public book-market; and it may be presumed that no 
one concerned is now living. The narrator himself died many years 
ago, as appears by a notice inserted in the end of the book. He was 
a youth of nineteen at the time of his adventure, which made the 
number of ascents thus far accomplished equal to that of his 
years. It does not appear that he had any previous experience of 
mountain work; on the other hand, there is no reason to suppose 
that he was inferior in bodily strength, activity, or nerve, to other 
healthy English youths of the same age, or (to speak more parti- 
cularly) to the average of the many English undergraduates who 
at this day regard an ascent of Mont Blanc as nothing to be greatly 
proud of or at all afraid of. Indeed he must have been a pretty 
vigorous walker, for he trudged with a knapsack from St. Martin 
to Chamounix, most of the time after dark, and guiding four 
French tourists. His name was Henry Martin Atkins, and he 
was afterwards a lieutenant in the 53rd regiment ; his tale 
is told in the form of a letter, and was printed, it seems, 
rather against his will. He begins with an apology, the material 
part of which is thus expressed:—‘I am pertectly conscious 
that I am to blame, as I know it is wrong to risk life, as I 
have done, when it can be well avoided; and I am now well 
aware that the unwise reason why I attempted the ascent was that 
I thought it of its kind the most difficult and dangerous exploit to 
ge™ in Europe.” At first he meant only to go half way up, 
ut, falling in with another English traveller and a Swedish 
officer, who were undertaking the whole ascent, he joined their 
party. The first curious particular we learn is that in those days 
the guides engaged for Mont Blanc used to beg for a clear day 
before the expedition to pass with their families. No doubt even 
the guides took it more solemnly then than they donow; but 
one cannot helpsuspecting that there was a touch of policy in this, 
when one finds at the end that the leading guide received one 
hundred francs from each traveller, and the others forty, besides 
an unspecified further dividend ; to be sure, it is added that “ they 
were all very thankful.” Several travellers expressed to Mr. 
Atkins their surprise that he should make the attempt, “ never 
having ascended a mountain before, and not knowing whata glacier 
was to walk upon.” And one cannot say that they were wrong; 
for though many persons have since made the ascent with no more 
knowledge of “what a glacier was to walk upon” than Mr. 
Atkins had, the expedition can hardly be considered a very profit- 
able or enjoyable one under those conditions. 

The column of attack which left Chamounix at four o'clock in 
that August morning of 1837 consisted of three travellers, ten 
guides, six porters, and “five or six volunteer peasants”; that is, 
on a liberal computation, about four times as many persons, com- 
batant and non-combatant, as would be thought desirable now- 
adays by the most prudent. Modern practice has discovered that 
for Alpine work there is no additional safety in numbers beyond 
four or five, but only delay and hindrance. The march as far as 
the Pierre & l'chelle is described with no more than ordinary 
exaggeration; it is remarkable, however, that there is no 
mention of the risk of falling stones at one or two points, which, 
being unavoidable as far as it goes, is more serious in kind than 
anything to be met with higher up. A quite recent school of 
climbers which rather makes light of falling stones was antici- 
pated by the blissful ignorance of the early Mont Blanc period. It 
was supposed that the whole thing was fearfully dangerous, and 
(on the erroneous assumption of all intinites being equal) that one 


what has been done by compulsion, while at the same time 


danger was much the same as another. 
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On entering “ the dangerous passage of the Glacier des Bossons ‘i 
there was a solemn leave-taking with the porters. We read that 
the Mer de Glace is nothing to the Glacier des Bossons for either 
beauty or perils, and that the party often found themselves on 
places where there was “on both sides a tremendous crevasse.” 
The at on the opposite page shows the expedition (seven- 
teen men and a dog) threading its way among masses of some- 
thing that looks like very shaky bianc-mange moulded into fantastic 
peaks and points ; one of the travellersis crossing a huge crevasse by 
means of the ladder. All this while nobody thought of using the 
rope until Mr. Atkins’s foothold gave way in jumping one of the 
smaller crevasses, and one of the guides caught him by the collar; 
then indeed he was “ joined by a cord, and kept hold of the hand 
of one of the guides.” To whom or what the joining was effected 
is not stated; not improbably to only one guide, who may or may 
not have made his own end properly fast. If this was the way in 
which guides with inexperienced travellers did their work in the 
year 1837, it was just as well for the travellers that there were not 
many of them. At length the party “arrived at the foot of the 
rocks called the Grands Mulets,” which are described as “ about 
300 feet high, and nearly perpendicular.” And so they must have 
been in 1837, for there is their picture to testify it; they appear 
about as steep and sharp as an average cathedral spire, and are 
arranged in parallel ledges just wide enough to stand on, like the 
mountain of Purgatory in the woodcuts illustrating certain early 
editions of Dante. There was a terrific couloir to be crossed 
before the sleeping-place was gained, “a wall of ice, like a frozen 
waterfall between two rocks.” And so “we were more than 
9,300 feet above the level of the sea, and it is here that most 
travellers are contented and return home”; and, as Mr. Atkins 
adds in a note, ‘ there was something sublime in standing there 
amid the silence of the night, and to feel that we were at that 
moment the most loftily situated individuals in Europe.” 

It is certain, however, that a night at the Grands Mulets forty 
years ago involved hardships unknown to later travellers; for 
there was in those days no manner of hut, and all the guides 
could do was to rig up an imperfect shelter-tent. Also the salt 
had been forgotten, which if a leading guide were to suffer now he 
wouid consider himself in grievous default. Here they saw many 
avalanches, and thought they “ran the risk of being crushed by 
the loose rocks above” them. They found it very cold all night 
and the next morning, though the narrator had not omitted pre- 
cautions against frost. He describes his clothing as follows:—* I 
had on a good pair of lamb’s wool stockings, two pairs of gaiters, 
two pairs of cloth trousers, two shirts, two waistcoats, a shooting 
coat, and, over all, a blue woollen smock-frock, a night-cap, three 
handkerchiefs round my neck, two pairs of woollen gloves, 
and a straw hat from which hung a green hood. For my eyes 
a pair of spectacles, and a green gauze veil.” In some points 
of dress Mr. Atkins appears to have been the sole rational being 
among the party. The sketches show most of them in tail-coats, 
tight trousers, and chimney-pot hats. And the “ blue woollen 
smock frock”—we presume such a one as is worn by fishermen 
on our coasts—is really worth considering as an alternative to the 
more common plaid ; it has the same merits of combining lightness 
and warmth, and the peculiar one of leaving the limbs perfectly 
free without any fastening or adjusting. On the other haud, it 
would be of little or no use in ordinary travelling. The green 
veil—to our mind an absolutely vain thing—continues to be worn 
by some to this day. We may conclude, on the whole, that in 
the matter of passive resistance to Alpine cold the present age is 
not very degenerate; but to walk, much more climb, under the 
burden of clothes counted up by Mr. Atkins is a feat to which we 
fear it must confess itself unequal. 

On the entry to the higher snow region we hear of one guide 
who “ went in advance, with a cord tied round his waist, in case 
of accident,” but nothing of the party as a whole being roped. In 
other words, the expedition was made really dangerous by neglect 
of what every guide now knows to be an elementary precaution. As 
for the travellers, they evidently had no opinion on the matter. 
The Grand Plateau is described as “an immense level plain of 
snow, surrounded by formidable mountains of ice”; on the latter 
part of the way across it there was a halt for breakfast, consisting 
of “frozen fowls, frozen wine, and frozen bread, all of which 
seemed delicious, though” the party “could hardly gnaw them.” 
It is credible that the solid provisions had been frozen by being 
left out all night; but the frozen wine is nearly as hard for 
posterity to swallow as it is stated to have been for the travellers. 
On leaving the Plateau “the difficulties and dangers were very 
great. We had to wind along the side of a very steep declivity, 
at the bottom of which opened a tremendous gulf, into which a 
single false step would have precipitated us; and at the same 
time we were in dread of avalanches falling on us from above. 
We spoke very little, the guides telling us that they were 
likely to fall at the sound of the human voice.” It is also 
stated that an avalanche did afterwards cross the track of the 
party somewhere hereabouts; and this, be it remembered, late in 
August. The readiest explanation would be to suppose that the 
route by the ancien age was taken; but this is not admis- 
sible, as it had then been abandoned for several years, and the 
ascent of the Mur de la Céte is expressly mentioned on the 
same What was seen (“it appeared about the size of a 
large hayrick ”) was more probably a fall of séracs than an avalanche. 
It would seem that the guides all went first, and let the travellers 
follow as best they might; a procedure not exactly approved by 
modern usage, Indeed, it is stated in one of the notes that “in 


an expedition like this it was ‘every man for himself’; and there- 

fore we saw very little of each other, excepting at the halting places,” 

At last the party reached the summit, in eight hours from the 

Grands Mulets—about the time assigned by modern guide-books, 

Apparently they were by this time incapable of doing anything but 

lie down and go to sleep just where they stopped. After half an hour 

or so they recovered and began to look about. Over the plains of 
Lombardy they perceived a sort of vapour, which they concluded 

was the Adriatic; ‘and as Venice was the nearest point, if we saw 

the one we might the other”; anyhow, the guides said they did. 

But they were satisfied, then or afterwards, by consideration of the 

map, that it was not in the nature of things that they should see 

the Gulf of Genoa. How long the guides may have succeeded 

in keeping up the legend of seeing Venice we do not know; itisnow 
dead and buried. An imposing catalogue of peaks and valleys is 
given, but a note confesses that fatigue, cold, and the sense of 
danger prevented the adventurers from enjoying the view as they 
should have done. As they were starting for the descent, a breeze 

sprang up, and carried Mr. Atkins’s hat down the Italian side, 
whereby he nearly lost his senses, but made shift to go ou by tying 

five handkerchiefs round his head. The manner of the descent 
was singular, and is thus related :—“ The descent is in some parts 

more dangerous than the ascent, from the liability to slip down 
the steep hills of snow. I had a cord round my waist, and 
was held back by two guides, while another took hold of my 
arm.” It seems to have been an open question whether they 
should not camp out again on the Grands Mulets, till it was 
found that there was in fact time enough to get down to Cha- 
mounix the same day. On approaching the village, Mr. Atkins 
was met by a messenger from his host, who had sent the 
best mule of the inn; and so he rode into Chamounix in a 
sort of triumph, surrounded by English tourists and inhabi- 
tants, and enduring much hand-shaling, as “ being the youngest 
traveller who had ever reached the summit.” He was laid 
up for nearly a week with sheer muscular exhaustion, and not- 
withstanding the veil and spectacles, lost all the skin of his face. 
This being the effect of the expedition on his person, it was but 
natural that his final conclusion should be “ that no one should 
attempt the ascent to the summit of Mont Blanc unless induced 
to it by some object connected with science.” In later years 
many men little older, and several younger than Mr. Atkins 
was in 1837, have achieved this ascent with much less pomp and 
ceremony, and with no ill effects of any kind, except indeed as 
to the skin, whereof every climber must pay toll to this day 
unless he can manage to harden his face by a very graduai and 
wary process of insolation. As for the moral of the story, it 
is a very simple one. Mr. Atkins was, for all that appears, in 
no way a feebler man than other young men; yet the ascent 
seemed to him, and, considering how it was conducted, no doubt. 
was, a matter of exceeding hardship and peril. In the last 
twenty years Alpine climbing has become an art with well-settled 
rules, and the observance of those rules has immensely diminished 
its risks. Not only have ascents been made far less troublesome 
by the increase of mountain inns and sleeping-huts, but the most 
daring expeditions of our own time are reaily far more prudent 
than those of the earlier days, by reason of the necessary pre- 
cautions being understood. ‘The present season, unhappily, has 
been strangely fertile of Alpine disasters; the facts, so far as 
ascertained, seem to point to an exceptionally treacherous condi- 
tion of the higher snows. It must be admitted that a margin 
of unexpected and unavoidable danger exisis, but it is not the less 
true that modern climbers have reduced it within comparatively 
small bounds. ‘The present generation of guides do not beg to 

spend the day with their families before undertaking to lead the 
way up Mont Blanc or Monte Rosa; but then they are not con- 
tent simply to take their chance of falling stones and avalanches, 
nor do they wait to put on the rope till somebody has nearly gone. 
down a crevasse. 


SPEECHES AND PRINCIPLES, 


N the remarkable debate which occupied the House of Lords 

in the early part of the present week the balance of the votes 
hardly exceeded, one-sided as it was, the balance of the argument. 
Tn such a case, however brilliant they may be in themselves, the 
speeches on the winning side lose a great deal of their brilliancy. 
The essence of debate is that there should be something like fight- 
ing, and a state of things expressed by the stock quotation, “ Ubi 
tu pulsas ego vapulo,” is not favourable to the display of the 
scientific capacities of the striker. Not one single speaker on 
Monday or Tuesday night can be said to have broken a lance fully 
and fairly in favour of the unlucky Bill. Lord Granville hinted 
amiably that it would be very nice if the Lords would oblige the 
Government by putting their convictions in their pockets and 
voting for a measure which they knew to be unjust and inexpe- 
dient. Lord Emly abused the Bill heartily, and then said he was 
going to support it. The Lord Chancellor confined himself to the 
endeavour, not very successful, to meet a few of the arguments of 
Lord Cairns’s masterly speech. The Duke of Argyll was chiefly 
occupied in a personal explanation of the curious fact that he, a 
champion of contract, found himself voting for its infringement. 
It is difficult to plant effective hits on adversaries who 
do nothing but feint and give ground. Yet in the cluster 


of addresses delivered against this unhappy abortion of 
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Mr. Forster’s, and in one most remarkable speech on the other 
side, not a few points of interest were to be found of a character 
transcending the interest attaching to speeches which merely give 
the coup de grdce to a measure already given over by its friends 
and its physicians. As yet it is, fortunately or unfortunately, use- 
less to look in the House of Lords for an exponent of Radicalism 
pure and simple. The “intellectual and persevering party,” of 
whom Lord Beaconsfield spoke perhaps with unnecessary com- 
pliment—for as Radicalism grows older it certainly does not show 
signs of increase in intellectual brilliancy—was not represented in 
the debate, and it is rather curious that even in the House of 
Commons, where this party has plenty of spokesmen, this partiewlar 
Bill does not seem to have evoked any warm championship from 
its members. But in the speeches of Lord Derby on one side of 
the House, and of Lord Salisbury and Lord Beaconsfield on the 
other, the two most vigorous and prominent kinds of political 
opinion which divide with Radicalism the region of political 
thought in England received noteworthy expression. Lord Derby's 
speech, while exhibiting in the most curious way the idosyncrasy 
of Lord Derby himself, exhibited also to a great extent the kind 
of thought which, existing in persons of no very defined political 
principles, has a larger iniluence perhaps in England than in any 
other country. Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury represented 
with remarkable success and vigour the opposite tendency which, 
at any rate under ge circumstances, seems to us, we must 
confess, that on which the salus reipublice must principally 


rely. 
The speech of Lord Derby might be summed up, with hardly a_ 


trace of unfairness, in these words:—* The Bill is unnecessary, 
inexpedient, and unjust. I shall vote for the Dill.” One alter 
another, every argument which has been brought against this 
much discussed proposal was stated and endorsed by Lord Derby 
in the clearest language. It had the appearance, if not the reality, 
of a concessiun to the Nationalist party in Ireland. It had to be 
taken in conjunction with the fact (denied by Lord Hartington 


and the Irish Attorney-General, but notorious to all the world | 
beside) that the Irish peasant regards rent-paying with abhorrence | 


and the landlord as a kind of enemy of the human race. It 


covered an unreasonable amount of ground. It lasted for an un- | 


reasonable time. 
inequality as regards the other creditors. 
position of the very class it was meant to benetit. It pointed 
unmistakably to still further concessions to the land agitation. It 
instituted as judge an official who would find it impossible to come 
toa decision. Therefore Lord Derby would vote for the Bill with 
the intention of drawing its teeth in Committee. In other woids, 
Lord Derby saw all the objections to the measure, but de- 
clined the responsibility of rejecting it. It is seldom that 
a state of mind of this sort gets itself avowed in clear 
and unadorned language by the person who is suffering from 
it. But it is certain that it is a state of mind which prevails to 
an immense extent in England, and which has had a great deal to 
do with the success of innumerable reforms—some ot them very 
beneficial, some of them very unnecessary, some of them positively 
injurious. “Give me money and men and I will stump England 
into assenting to the proposition that two and two make five,” 
said a political student. The possibility of the operation depends 
entirely on the existence of men like Lord Derby, though of course 
with Lord Derby's characteristics present in them in a less eminent 
degree. Such men are always possessed of a nervous fear of re- 
sisting innovation and public opinion. Their common sense, their 
education, their position, their interests, show them indisputably 
that two and two do not make five. But the agitator is not in 
the least daunted by this. He produces evidence to show that a 
certain number of persons are actually aggrieved by the present 
view of arithmetic, that, in pursuance of their feeling of agzrieve- 
ment, they have killed a policeman, blown up a jail, resisted the 
service of processes, or what not. He hints, if he is in a position 
to do so, that he will not be responsible for the maintenance of 
public order if some concession is not made on the point. He 
threatens to denounce, and does denounce, the class feeling 
and the abuse of privilege which maintain the obsolete opinion 
that two and two make four. And little by little the Lord 
Derbys and their million representatives give way. At first 
they attempt a compromise, and, like Lord Derby in this in- 
stance, suggest that two and two shall be considered equal to four 
anda half. The agitator, emboldened by this sign of weakness, 
redoubles his efforts; more policemen are killed, more jails blown 
up, and the “ measurable distance ” of civil war becomes apparently 
less. So at last weak-kneed common sense gives way. It is 
solemnly pronounced that two and two do make five, and thence- 
forward any one who goes back upon the older proposition is 
treated as a lunatic reactionist. Probably the new enactment does 
not actually send the country to the pit of Acheron—it takes a 
good deal to do that. Then the advocates of five triumph over 
the few remaining advocates of four, and say, “See how rich 
land is, see how prosperous. It is all the consequence of 

> immortal legislation which declare that two and two make 

ve. 

The opposite course to this was,as we have said, excellently 
vps e debate by Lord Salisbury and by Lord Beaconstield. 
e motto which Lord Salisbury proposed for the acceptance of 
the House of Lords—* Be just, and fear not ”—was particularly 
appropriate, because of the —- which have been made 
to represent the measure as one of justice to Ireland. That 
it is in reality one of injustice to Irish landlords, and 


It put the landlord in a position of unreasonable 
It aggravated the 


especially to the smaller and poorer landlords, is sufficiently 
obvious to all who choose to see. It is by no means 
such proprietors as Lord Lansdowne—who has courageously 
taken the right side irrespective of the calls of ambition and 
friendship—that have most to suffer. They have other property 
to carry them through the evil times, and the dead certainty of a 
failure to pay the arrears at the end of the period stipulated for 
the operation of the Bill, secures them an opportunity of getting 
rid at last of a mob of thankless and profitless cumberers of their 
land. It is the unfortunate small owners whose cause the Lords 
really fought on Wednesday morning. To this general reminder 
| of the duty of upholding justice ,Lord Beaconsfield’s criticism of 
| the opposite argument was a peculiarly useful addition. ‘“ There 
is,” said the late Premier, “ at the present day too great a tendency 
to believe that it is impossible to resist the progress of a new 
idea.” There is this tendency, beyond all doubt; it is embodied 
in the conduct of Lord Derby and his likes; and it is ample time 
that it should be met. No one, we suppose, even among his most 
/ unscrupulous detractors, will accuse Lord Beaconsfield of being 
| afraid of ideas simply because they are new. He is certainly as 
| little troubled with superstitious devotion to the existing simply 
| because it exists as the most lively Radical who “ thinks himself 
| philosopher because he doesn’t believe in the Devil.” But next 
| to the folly which refuses to abandon an old thing simply be- 
| cause it is old, may certainly be ranked the folly which eagerly 
| grasps at a new thing simply because it is new. In politics indeed 
| the latter absurdity does more harm than the former. For the old 
thing has at least shown its capacity for life by actually living for 
'some considerable time, while no one can tell whether the 
| new one is né viable or not. But, so long as the fetich-worship of 
| progress exists, it is difficult to see how legislation and the 
| government of the country are to be anything more than a series 
' of crude experiments. ‘I'he harm which these experiments do may 
be less or more according to circumstances. Even Mr. Dodson’s 
Bill for the Encouragement of Small-pox may be comparatively 
harmless if reasonable people do their utmost to meet it by encour- 
aging vaccination. The world is not wholly composed of fools and 
scoundrels, and without the more or less active co-operation of 
fools and scoundrels even the worst legislation can do but a limited 
amount of harm. But it scarcely requires argument to show that 
the haphazard passing of bad laws on the strength of the convic- 
tion that they will not practically do much harm is, to say the 
least, an eccentric method of proceeding. This is what the action 
of the good persons whom we have classed with Lord Derby prac- 
tically amounts to. They are afraid of refusing to accept the new 
ideas, and they hope the new ideas will not do them much 
harm after all. Consequently they are at the mercy of the first 
agitator with a plausible tongue and a good fund of energy who 
sets to work to upset things in general. The antidote to this is, 
of course, not indiscriminate resistance to all change, but the 
proving of all the changes proposed, and the steadfast refusal to 
accept them simply because they are changes, and because public 
opinion or public sentiment is supposed to be in their favour. 
No one has yet been successful in defining exactly what is to be 
taken as an expression of public opinion, and everybody who has 
looked into the subject must have convinced himself pretty clearly 
that this opinion is for the most part no opinion at all. It is 
partly hearsay, partly misapprehension, and partly the nervous 
fear which prevents the Lord Derbys from following the dictates 
of their own common sense, their own knowledge of history, and 
their own personal experience. Against this public opinion, com- 
posed of heterogeneous elements, and bound together by no firm 
tie, there is no better solvent than that of a vigorous and healthy 
scepticism as to new ideas. Practically the Radical who be- 
lieves that everything that is ought not to be is at least as un- 
reasonable a creature as the Tory (if there be any such) who be- 
lieves that everything that ought to be is; and, having no little 
conceit of himself, he is even a more hopeless subject for con- 
version. But the floating mass of Lord Derby’s likes are not quite 
in such a desperate case, whatever may be the fact as to the 
distinguished type. ‘Be just and fear not,” with “ Don't be 
afraid to disbelieve in new ideas” as a rider, makes up at the 
present moment a very convenient portable code of politics for 
practical politicians who desire to keep their country out of harm’s 
way. 


LORD MACAULAY AND THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS. 


PASSAGE in Macaulay's Essay on the Pilgrim’s Progress 

has led us to examine with some little care the estimation in 
which Bunyan was held in the last century. Macaulay writes :— 
“Cowper said, forty or fifty years ago, that he dared not name 
John Bunyan in his verse, for fear of moving a sneer. To our 
refined forefathers, we suppose, Lord Roscommon’s Essay on 
Translated Verse, and the Duke of Buckinghamshire’s Essay on 
Poetry, appeared to be compositions infinitely superior to the 
allegory ot the preaching tinker.” In the Life of Bunyan, pub- 
lished in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Macaulay says :—“ Young 
coupled his prose with the poetry of the wretched D’Urfey. In 
the ‘Spiritual Quixote,’ the adventures of Christian are ranked 
with those of Jack the Giant-killer and John Hick-a-thrift.” 
He goes on to point out that the Pilgrim's Progress was perhaps 
the one exception to the rule that “ when the educated minority 
and the common people differ about the merits of a book, the 
opinion of the educated minority finally prevails.” The passage 
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in Cowper certainly seems at first sight to prove that less than 
one hundred years ago Bunyan’s name was a name of scorn, The 
poet says :— 

I name thee not, lest so despised a name 

Should move a sneer at thy deserved fame, 

Yet ev’n in transitory life’s late day, 

That mingles all my brown with sober gray, 

Revere the man, whose Pilgrim marks the road 

And guides the Progress of the soul to God. 


In like manner, he had not ventured to bring Whitfield into his 
verse 

Leuconomous (beneath wefl-sounding Greek) 

I slur a name a poet must not speak. 


In such a case as this, however, Cowper's evidence must be 
earefully weighed. It certainly must not be taken for gospel. 
On matters that touched on religion he was, as every one knows, 
morbid, and no less on matters that touched onthe world. We 
should be scarcely justified in drawing the conclusion that the use 
of the Lord’s Prayer by the clergy was a hundred years ago con- 
fined to church hours, because Cowper, a few lines before he 
mentions the Pilgrim’s Progress, tell how the horn-book 

Presents the prayer the Saviour deigned to teach, 
Which children use, and parsons—when they preach. 


The Tirocinium, in which these lines are found, is a satire, and 
a satire is not history. Again, the passage from the Spiritual 
Quixote has not the force that Macaulay would wish to give it. 
He has, we believe, as was not uncommon with him, quoted from 
memory, and his memory, powerful though it was, has played 
him false. The passage to which he refers is, no doubt, the 
following :— Pray, Madam,” continues Wildgoose, “ did you ever 
read the Pilgrim's Progress?” ‘Ha! ha! ha!” cries Rueful in 
a horseelaugh ; “I believe we may all have read that, and ‘ Jack 
the Giant-Killer’ too in the nursery.” Now Beau Rueful was 
the last man whose authority should be quoted on a point of litera- 
ture. He was one who, “ with the help of a convenient assurance 
and a laced-coat, had wriggled himself into tolerable company ; 
and what is more strange, by boldly criticizing every new 
pamphlet, laughing at everything serious, and by putting modest 

ople out of countenance, was by some people esteemed a formid- 
able wit.” Wildgoose answered his sneer at the Pilgrim’s Progress 
by saying, “ Well, sir, you may laugh; I now only mention that 
original author upon a ludicrous occasion, as I think his account 
of ‘Vanity Fair’ seems to be no bad description of the in- 
sipid intercourse that usually passes between the thoughtless 
creatures at most of those public assemblies.” The authority of 
the Spiritual Quixote might be brought forward just as well 
against Tillotson and the author of the Whole Dutyof Manas 
against Bunyan. “ Why,” said Wildgoose on another occasion, 
“you might as well have read the ‘Seven Champions’ or ‘Jack 
the Giant-Killer’ as either the Whole Duty of Man or Tillotson, 
who knew no more of Christianity than Mahomet.” The authority, 
indeed, of Young still remains, and to Young might have been 
added an authority of far greater weight—that of Addison. In 
the Whig-Examiner he writes, ‘I never yet knew an author that 
had not his admirers. Bunyan and Quarles have passed through 
several editions, and please as many readers as Dryden and Tillot- 
son.” Mrs. Montagu, following likely enough Addison—for she was 
great at imitation—also joins Quarles’s Emblems and the Pilgrim's 
Progress. These two books, she says, with Zsop’s Fables and Joe 
Miller's Jests, form the particular entertainment of her neighbours 
the Kentish squires. In another passage she calls Bunyan and 
Quarles “ those classics of the artificers in leather.” 

On the other hand, it is not difficult to quote passages in which 
Bunyan is mentioned either with honour or at all events with 
no want of respect. First of all we have Johuson’s great autho- 
rity. “ Was there ever yet,” he asked, “anything written by 
mere man that was wished longer by its readers, excepting Don 
Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, and the Pilgrim's Progress?” Few of 
cur readers will have forgotten how “he one day took Dean 
Percy's little daughter upon his knee, and asked her what she 
thought of Pilgrim's Progress. The child answered that she had 
not readit, ‘No,’ replied the Doctor; ‘ then I would not give one 
farthing for you,’ and he set her down and took no further notite 
of her.” Eleven years before Cowper published his Zirocinium, 
Johnson, after praising the Pilgrim’s Progress for its invention, 
imagination, and the conduct of the story, added, “It has 
had the best evidence of its merit—the general and continued 
approbation of mankind.” It was at the table of a man of wit 
and fashion that he said this, at which were dining many of the 
members of the Literary Club, Boswell does not record any ex- 
pression of dissent or surprise on the part of the other guests, such 
as we might have with some reason looked for if we were to trust 
Cowper's lines, Madame Piozzi, writing four or five years later 
than Cowper, after saying that Correggio was perhaps one of the 
Most = geniuses that has appeared on earth—a man who has 
left glorious proofs of what uninstructed man may do—adds, “ The 
Fatal Curiosity and Pilgrim's Progress will live as long as the 
Prince of Abyssinia or Les Avantures de Telemaque (sic) perhaps ; 
and who shall daresay that Lillo, Bunyan, and Antonio Correggio 
were not naturally equal to Johnson, Michael Angelo, and the 
Archbishop of Cambray?” The iearned Mrs. Carter, writing in 
the year 1744 to the scarcely less learned Miss Talbot, the constant 
inmate of Archbishop Secker’s house, com some of her com- 
panions to Christian climbing up the Hill Difficulty till at length 
they quite sink into the Slough of Despond. “Have you ever 


read Pilgrim's Progress?” she adds, Hawkins, Johnson’s com= 
panion and biographer, in describing the translation of Lobo’s 
Voyage to Abyssinia, says, “It has scarce a feature resembling 
Johnson ; the language is as simple and unornamented as John 
Bunyan’s.” Certainly, though Hawkins was, we should suppose, 
the last man who could enjoy a work of imagination, yet there is 
in this no contempt to be j Sehetee of the Pilgrim's Progress. 
Chesterfield, in one of his letters to his son, writes:—“ Some 
people read history, as others read the Pilgrim's Progress; giving 
equal attention to, and indiscriminately loading their memories 
with every part alike.” Neither in the polite Chesterfield is there 
to be discovered either ignorance or contempt of Bunyan. The 
poet Mason, writing to Horace Walpole, says, “I have had no 
occurrence in my progress or pilgrimage through this valley of life 
(to speak in the style of John Bunyan), &c.” Some years later 
Horace Walpole, writing to Mason, makes a vigorous attack on 
epic poetry, which is, he maintains, “the art of being as long as 
pall in telling an uninteresting story.” He goes on to say that 
“ Ariosto was a more agreeable Amadis de Gaul, and Spenser, John 
Bunyan in rhyme.” It may be questioned whether he despised 
Bunyan more than he did Spenser. If he did, it was, we may 
with good reason suppose, for an excess of those qualities which 
are to be found in both writers. 

In at least two passages in the Gentleman's Magazine Bunyan’s 
great powers are acknowledged. In the year 1765 a writer de- 
scribes it as a work of “ original and uncommon genius. . . « 
Curiosity is forcibly raised, and constantly gratified; the mind is 
ardently and tenderly interested for the hero, his dangers produce 
surprise and terror, and his escapes admiration and joy.” Twenty- 
four years earlier, in the volume for 1741, another writer says :— 
“ There never was an allegory better designed, or better supported. 
The Wits may perhaps take offence at the respect I pay to this 
religious romance ; but if we consider the universal good reception 
it hath met with at home and abroad, we must either allow that 
it has merit, or that ourselves and our neighbours are void of pene=- 
tration and true judgment.” Other allegories, he says, “ have been 
written by learned and judicious men, yet these have met with an 
indifferent reception compared with that afforded to the Pilgrim's 
Progress of Bunyan.” Macaulay, in one of his eloquent sentences, 
launches forth into praises of Bunyan’s style. “‘ We have observed,” 
he says, “ several pages which do not contain a single word of more 
than two syllables. Yet no writer has said more exactly what he 
meant to say.” And then Macaulay, breaking away from “ the 
vocabulary of the common people,” the homely tongue which he 
values so highly, uses in its praise, in less than five lines, “ mag= 
nificence,” ‘* pathos,” “vehement exhortation,” “subtle disquisi- 
tion,” “ dialect,” “ perfectly,” and “ sufficient.” We do not know 
whether the old writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine does not hit 
it off better when, after saying that “ Bunyan’s example might 
incline men unacquainted with any but their mother-tongue to 
undertake somewhat therein,” he adds, “ Sense is sense in all lan- 
guages,and let a man know ever so much Latin and Greek, he thinks 
in the tongue of his people, let it be what it will.” But to returntothe 
old authors who mention Bunyan, of whom we have still two left. 
Hearne the antiquary, Tory and High Churchman though he was, 
records in 1723 how his friend Mr. Bagford (some time before he 
died) had “‘ walked once into the country on purpose to see the 
study of John Bunyan. When he came, John received him very: 
civilly and courteously, but his study consisted only of a Bible and 
a parcel of books (the Pilgrim's Progress chiefly) written by him- 
self, all lying ona shelf or shelves.” Mr. Bagford was that ardent 
lover of books who “contributed much to the advancement of 
learning by preserving from destruction many of the most valuable 
relicks of early literature now extant.” Our last quotation shall 
be from Swift. In his “Letter to a Young Clergyman,” he 
attacks those “gentlemen who, abounding in their university 
erudition, are apt to fill their sermons with philosophical terms. . . . 
I have been better entertained,” he adds, “and more informed by 
a few s in the Pilgrim’s Progress than by a long discourse upon 
the will and the intellect, and simple or complex ideas.” Swift's 
authority may be well cpposed to Addison’s. 

A more extensive reading than that of which we can boast 
would no doubt throw still more light on the place which 
Bunyan held with the educated minority of last century. We 
have, we trust, succeeded in proving that Macaulay gave too 
much weight to the evidence of a religious recluse like Cowper. 
and a worldly satirist like Young. 


DEAN STANLEY ON EARLY CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 


EAN STANLEY is not only one of the most ingenious and 
picturesque, but also one of the most surprising of writers in 

the sense that he is constantly cmmeinatiaties intentionally or 
not—in preparing surprises for his readers. It may be said with 
truth indeed that we always know what to expect from him, 
inasmuch as there is a particular way of looking at things, which 
may roughly be described as Broad Churchism, but which is so 
distinctive a phase of Broad Churchism, that it is difficult to call 
it by any other name than Stanleyan, and this view invariably 
reappears, in some shape or other, in everything the Dean writes. 
But it is equally true to say that we never know what to expect, for 
the process by which the apparently simple thesis announced from 
time to time is destined to pass under his transforming touch into 
its new significance, the connecting link to be forged between the 
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familiar dream and the Stanleyan interpretation thereof, can hardly | 
fail to elude the prescience of the most practised of the Dean’s 
readers, and is always, when it comes to light, a fresh surprise. It 
is not so very long since we had occasion to notice his cha- 
racteristically @ priort treatment of “the Variations of Catholicism,” 
designed as a rejoinder to Bossuet, in Fraser's Magazine. But 
even that had by no means prepared us for his manner of dealing 
with “the Creed of the Early Christians” in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Dean Stanley was formerly Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory at Oxford; he has published three historical volumes on the | 
Jewish and one on the Eastern Church. And on seeing the title 
of his last article we presumed that he had given us an historical 
sketch, or what was intended for such—largely coloured of course 
by his own mental idiosyncracies—of the religious belief of the early 
Church, That it would be a very accurate sketch we did not ven- | 
ture to anticipate; aud remembering his description of the Council 
of Nicmwa,in which the persons, and even the dresses, of the 
assembled prelates, and the various local incidents and surround- 
ings of the Council occupy a more —— place than the doc- 
trines it assembled to discuss, we fully expected to find the theo- 
logical element subordinated to the esthetic or picturesque. But 
for what we actually found we were not — It gradually 
dawned on us, as we began to read, that by the Creed 
of the Early Christians the author meant what are com- 
monly called the three Creeds, especially the Apostles’ and the 
Nicene, and that his object was to give us an exposition of 


these Creeds, or rather of the “sacred names” which supply their | 


keynote, not according to the belief of the early Christians—that | 
is hardly pretended—but according to his own. He does indeed 
speak in one sentence of what these names “ represented in the 
minds of the early Christians,” but he at once proceeds to inquire 
what is their meaning “in the Bible,” that is of course as 
he understands it, and the rest of the paper is an answer to 
that inquiry. This was a little startling, but as we read on we 
were first perplexed, and then rather amused, to find that the 
versatile Dean had achieved the seeraingly impossible task of ex- 
pounding the leading ideas of the Apostolic and Nicene Creeds 
with hardly a passing reference to any of the theological doctrines 
supposed to be enunciated in them, which formed the subject of 
prolonged and ardent controversy during the first seven or eight 
Christian centuries and were debated at the seven general and a 
host of local and provincial Councils both in East’‘and West. It 
became clear to us at orce that any interpretation of the Creeds 
conducted on this principle, whatever might be thought of its 
Biblical merits, could hardly be considered an historical one. 

But before saying more of the Dean’s estimate of the creeds, we 
have seriously to demur to one of his prefatory observations, which, 
according to his wont in such cases, is not less dogmatic than 
inexact :— 

It is observable, before proceeding further, that the Creed, whether in 
its Eastern or its Western form, leaves out of view altogether such ques- 
tions as the necessity of Episcopal succession, the origin and use of the 
Sacraments, the honour due to the Virgin Mary, the doctrine of Substitu- 
tion, the doctrine of Predestination, the doctrine of Justification, the 
doctrine of the Pope's authority. ‘These may be important and valuable, 
but they are not in any sense part of the belief of the carly Christians. 

That the somewhat heterogeneous collection of opinions which are 


| asked his mother what that something was. 


here unequally yoked together was held in its entirety by the early | 
Christians, or by any otker body of Christians, no tolerably in- | 


formed writer would dream of maintaining, but to say that none 
of these matters entered into the early Christian belief would be a 
hardly less gratuitous assertion—not to use a stronger term—and 
it betrays a fundamental misapprehension to suppose that no 
doctrine, which does not occur in so many words in the Apostles’ 
Creed, could have formed “tn any sense part of the belief of the 
early Christians.” As Milman put it, “the simpler Apostolic 
Creed, and the splendid amplifications of the divine attributes of 
the Trinity ” in the Nicene, were enlarged from a very early date, “ if 
not by stern definitions ”—those came later, as successive heresies 
elicited them—by universally received axioms on several other 
points of doctrine, though it is quite true that neither e.g. 
the doctrines of Substitution nor of Papal Supremacy were 
among them. The creeds were drawn up as a catechetical 
summary of elementary credenda required to be taught candi- 
dates for baptism rather than as covering the whole ground 
of contemporary belief even on what were deemed important or 
essential points. The special curiosity, however, of the article 
lies in the Dean's exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. That 
this formulary might be treated historically as well as doctrin- 
ally we fully admit. It has been argued very plausibly that the 
course of Christian theology has followed in the main the order of 
the Creed, dealing successively with auestions concerning the three 
Persans named in it, or suggested by its three successive parts, the 
subjective or, as it is sometimes termed, the anthropological side of 
theological speculation coming under the third part, where ques- 
tions about the Church, sacraments, justification, and the like, most 
naturally present themselves. And a work taking the shape of 
what the Germans call Dogmengeschichte, as distinguished from 
Dogmatik, and tracing out this aspect of doctrinal evolution would 
be @ very interesting one. But that is not what Dean Stanley 
ives us here. He is as little historical as doctrinal. What he 
to tell us is what would for the most part be admitted 

by every class of Christian believers as substantially true, if not 
almost as a truism, only they would fail to recognize in it “ the 
chief expression of Christian belief” as contained in the Creeds, 
or indeed any but a very secondary and, so to say, metaphorical 


connexion with the language of the creeds at all. The Dean him- 


| self in one passage appears to intimate that his interpretation goes 


beyond the meaning of “the Biblical words ”—é.e. “the sacred 
names ”—incorporated in the Creed, because it is a higher one, but 
if so, it must surely be a different one. His exposition may be 
thus summarized. There are three phases of religion, natural, 
historical, and spiritual. The first is indicated by belief in the 
Father, and illustrated from the familiar saying of Tertullian 
about festimonium anime naturaliter Christiane, and the somewhat 
dubious recognition vouchsafed by Renan in his Hibbert Lectures 
to “the Fatherly smile which every now and then gleams through 
Nature.” To this natural religion must be added “ historical reli- 
gion, or the faith of the Christian Church,” which is exhibited in 
the revelation of the Son, and includes, if we rightly understand 
the argument, all previous or later manifestations of human 
wisdom and goodness. 

He is the Second Conscience, the external Conscience, reflecting, as it 
were, and steadying the conscience within each of us. And wheresoever 
in human history the same likeness is, or has been, in any degree repro- 
duced in human character, there and in that proportion is the same 
eflect produced. There and in that proportion is the Word which speaks 
through every word of human wisdom, and the Light which lightens with 
its own radiance every human act of righteousness and of goodness. 

This is the claim that Christianity and Christendom have upon us, with 
all their infinite varieties of institutions, ordinances, arts, laws, liberties, 
charities,—that they spring forth directly or indirectly from the highest 
earthly manifestation of Our Unseen Eternal Father. 


But this natural and historical religion must again be supplemented 
by a spiritual religion, which is the truth to be learnt from the 
third section of the Creed. 

When Theodore Parker took up a stone to throw at a tortoise in a pond, 
he felt himself restrained by something within him. He went home and 
She told him that this some- 
thing was what was commonly called conscience, but she preferred to call 
it the voice of God within him. This, he said, was the turning-point in 
his life, and this was his mode of accepting the truth of the Divinity of the 
Lternal Spirit that speaks to our spirits. When Arnold entered with all 
the ardour of a great and generous nature into the beauty of the natural 
world, he added: “If we feel thrilling through us the sense of this natural 
beauty, what ought to be our sense of moral beauty,—of humbleness, and 
truth, and self-devotion, and love ? Much more beautiful, because more 
truly made after God’s image, are the forms and colours of kind and wise 
and holy thoughts and words and actions—more truly beautiful is one- 
hour of an aged peasant’s patient cheerfulness and faith than the most 
glorious scene which this earth can show. For this moral beauty is actually, 
so to speak, God Himself, and not merely His work.” 


And finally the synthesis of these three methods of teaching is 
not “an arithmetical enigma ”—as the doctrine of the Trinity, we 
are led to infer, is apt to be made—but the great lesson, conveyed 
in the poet’s words, that “the nature of God is vaster and more 
complex than can be embraced in any single formula,” for 


God fulfils Himself in many ways 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


As to the Dean’s theory of three elements of religious belief,. 
natural, historical, and spiritual, considered in itself, there is little 
to be said but that it is, however certain and fundamental, among 
the tritest commonplaces of Christian apologists and divines of 
every ave and school. The’first element is attested by all writers. 
who have insisted, jike Butler or Paley, on the moral or‘physical 
proofs of the existence of a Supreme Ruler of the world; the 
second is exemplified in the countless works devoted to urging the 
internal and external evidences of the truth of the Gospel Revela- 
tion; while the yet vaster mass of hortatory and devotional 
literature illustrates the conviction of every generation and every 
section of Christian believers that the outward witness requires to 
be quickened and confirmed by the still small voice which is the 
inward testimony of conscience. So far the Dean will find none 
of those whom he is addressing likely to dispute his view, because 
he is simply telling them what all Christians, “ early ” or late, have 
always assumed or acknowledged as matter of course. What may 
fairly be asked is whether this obvious distinction of three elements 
in religious faith affords any real interpretation, and still more 
whether it affords, as is implied throughout, the only real 
and adequate interpretation, of the Apostles’ Creed. Surely to 
state the question is to answer it. We may, if we please, 
idealize the creeds as a distinguished Bishop of the minority is 
reported, after the Vatican Council was over, to have idealized the 
obnoxious definition, while openly professing to regret it, by ex- 
plaining that in this age of inditference and unbelief it was 
specially incumbent on all good Christians to bear witness to their 
fuith—if necessary by dying for it—and that this obligation rested 
with peculiar force on the chief bishop of Christendom, who might 
therefore be considered to represent in a peculiar sense the in- 
fallible witness of the Church to the truths entrusted to her keep- 
ing. But it will hardly be pretended that the intention of those 
who framed and passed the Vatican decree is satisfied, or even par- 
tially represented, by this supposed desire to administer to the Pope 
a solemn reminder of his weighty responsibilities. And just as 
little does Dean Stanley's explanation exhaust, ifit even touches, the 
“high signification” of the early Creeds in the mind of those 
who framed and accepted them. Their purpose was a very different 
one, as is shown by a writer not much more friendly than himself 
to the dogmatic aspect of Christianity. “It was essential,” 
observes Milman in his Early Christianity, “that the main points 
of doctrine should be fixed and cast into plain and emphatic 
propositions,” and hence “creeds became of essential importance to 
compress the leading points of Christian doctrine into a small 
compass.’ But these puints are exactly what Dean Stanley dis- 
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misses as “ algebraic symbols ” or “ arithmetical enigmas ” to make 
way for Ai tt a loftier conception of ‘ Christianity as it 
has appeared to Voltaire, Rousseau, Goethe, Mill, Renan.” He may 
or may not be right in preferring this broader view, which unites 
together all true “soldiers of the Holy Ghost, whate’er our race or 
creed,” to what he regards as narrower and “ anthropomorphic spe- 
culations ”; with that question we are not now concerned. But 
we must protest, in the name of history and common sense, 

inst this bold attempt to identify “the creed of the early 
Christians” with a view which, in the shape it is here made to 
assume, they would probably have altogether repudiated, while 
the notion of its supplying in any case an adequate explanation of 
“the simple baptismal formula” which lies at the basis of both 
the Eastern and Western Creed, would have appeared to them 
wholly unintelligible. Had they thought with Dean Stanley all 
the controversies and Councils of the early centuries might have 
een avoided, and the entire course of ecclesiastical history 
would have been—whether for better or worse—very different 
from what it actually was. But meanwhile the fact of its being 
what it was is alone a suflicient refutation of this paradoxical esti- 
mate of their belief. 


MODERN SONNETS. 


7 sonnet is an interesting example of the “survival of the 
fittest.” It is but one of the many formal kinds of verse 
which the poets of Italy and France invented, because the multi- 
plicity of rhymes in old French and Italian made poetry seem too 
easy. The other trials of patience and ingenuity, the sestine and 
the rest, only exist as curiosities, are only practised by way of 
mental gymnastics, and are scarcely read except by experts. The 
comparatively simple quatorzain, on the other hand, has certain 
qualities which have won for it a permanent existence. The 
-difficulty of managing the rhymes is just great enough to invite 
-experiment, and to allure authors who, but for the sonnet, would 
never have put their thoughts into verse. Thus the sonnet is 
the place of repentance, so to speak, for inveterate writers of 
prose, and some men have wonaslender but enduring poetical 
fame by one fortunate example. Of this class Blanco White is 
the best known. His single sonnet, like the “single speech” of 
Hamilton, has preserved a name that would have been forgotten 
iin the throng of mild and melancholy heretics. This piece of 
blanco White's is a capital illustration of certain obvious virtues 
of the sonnet. The first two quatrains are found convenient for 
presenting some picturesque text, some sketch, perhaps, of ex- 
ternal nature, while the last six lines answer to the “ summing 
up” of a sermon, and to the “moral application.” Thus, in 


White's sonnet, the first two quatrains describe “mysterious | 


night,” the sudden stars, and their probable effect on the first 
persons who observed the phenomena of darkness, while the last six 
lines draw, with some novelty, the ancient and obvious parallel 
between night and death :— 

Why do we, then, shun death with anxious strife ? 

If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? 


So moral is this sonnet that it ends with the thoroughly English 
conclusion, a rhyming ethical couplet. The italian rules forbid 
this sort of termination, which squeezes out, as it were, the last 
drops of moral significance remaining in the chief thought of the 
verses, The sonnets of the French and Italians are as frequently 
amatory as moral. But it is worth noticing that the author of “A 
Talk about Sonnets,” in Blackwood'’s Magazine, quotes scarcely 
any but moral or religious English sonnets. 

The sonnet is a form of verse which every one may not un- 
hopefully attempt to write, yet it has a special attraction for genuine 
poets, who are more skilled in form than abundant in matter— 
and it has sometimes, as in the cases of Shakspeare, Spenser, 
Sidney,.and others of our Elizabethans, attracted the wealthiest 
as well as the most cunning of singers. arly Italian and 
sixteenth-century French literature twitter with sonnets, like 
a “wet, bird-haunted English lawn” with the music of 
thrushes in April. The sonnet is to modern Europe what the 
“epigram” was to the Greek poets whose works make up 
the bulk of the Anthology. These poets are, as a rule, of 
a late period, and belong to the erudite and shallow Alex- 
andrian age. As a rule, too, they have little enough to 
say, and are careful to say that little well, in the most graceful 
and concise form. They give us merely an impression, a picture, 
a thought gracefully set, in melodious elegiacs. So far the 
epigram answers to the sonnet, and Shelley appropriately trans- 
lated, into what he meant for the sonnet form, two short pieces of 
Moschus. Yet both these “ sonnets” of Shelley’s are “ licentious,” 
that is, they avoid the trifling difficulties imposed by the Italian 
tules of the game. The Alexandrian epigram diflered, indeed, 
from the sonnet, in two ways. The epigram was shorter; it be- 
came a commonplace to say that an epigram over four lines long 
threatened to overflow into an epic. The epigram also wanted 
the moral element which is so conveniently lodged in the last six 
lines that sum up the quartorzain. Yet the analogy between the 
Alexandrian epigram and the modern sonnet is so close, that we 
naturally look for a rich crop of sonnets from our own poets who 

ve in literary conditions not unlike those of the Alexandrian age. 
poetic cleverness and ingenuity were abundant in Greece, 
when creative power was almost exhausted, when criticism was 


minute and exacting, the Greeks poets produced epigrams. Theres 
fore, when poetical ingenuity, when the love of delicate form, 
and the absence of anything particular to say are plentiful in 
modern England, we seem to have a good right to look 
for abundance of sonnets. Any one who wrote a history of Eng- 
lish literature on @ priori principles, and under the guidance of 
analogy, would be tempted to maintain that the later Victorian 
age should be the paradise of the sonneteer. Everything tends. 
to make that conclusion probable. The mechanic art of poetry is 
highly cultivated. No one has anything large or epical to’ say; 
there is no exuberance of poetic thought, there is no wild spurn- 
ing of conventioral rules such as those which protect the sonnet. 
Yet, as we mean to demonstrate, our age has produced very few 
sonnets worth preserving, and our chief poets, who have tried 
every style, have left the sonnet almost untouched. There are of 
course exceptions to a general rule, but a collection of sonnets by 
eminent modern hands would too closely resemble the basket into 
which Brummel’s valet threw “ our failures.” 

Before going on to demonstrate this, or at least “to make it 
seem extremely plausible,” by aid of examples, it may be as well 
to remark that the fortunes of the sonnet in the earlier gt of the 
century were scarcely less singular. Wordsworth and his con- 
temporaries were not too fond of what they considered “ form,” 
and of the artificial in poetry. They had abundance of matter. 
They were the literary children of an age of political revolution. 
Yet two of them, at least, Wordsworth and Keats, were with 
Milton the greatest Fnglish masters of the sonnet. They did not 
always submit to be bound by the Italian rules. Perhaps the 
two most famous and lovely of Keats's sonnets are the one on 
Chapman’s Homer, and his last lines, beginning— 

Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art. 


The former is technically perfect, the second is absolutely licen- 
tious. It breaks every rule, except that which requires the sonnet 
to consist of fourteen lines. As to Wordsworth, the number of 
his strictly formal sonnets is almost as remarkable as the excellence 
of many of them. The copious and simple poet, who might have 
been expected to scorn all narrow boundaries and artificial rules, 
is the poet who loved them best. His gens was the converse 
of that which distinguishes poets, neither too copious nor too 
— the poets of our own period. 

o begin with Mr. Tennyson; it is strange that this master of 
form and symmetry, this consummate artist in words, has so rarely 
attempted the sonnet. He is our modern Theocritus—without the 
epigrams. The most recent and complete editions of his works 
contain but few sonnets. The scarce Poems chiefly Lyrical, of 
1830, give us a few experiments. The first, 


Could I outwear my present state of woe, 


is a Shakspearian echo, is irregular in rhyme, and ends with a 
rhymed couplet. The second, third, and fourth sonnets are even 
more irregular. The very beautiful poems called “ Love and 
Death ” and “ The Kraken” are composed of fifteen lines each, and 
but distantly partake of the nature of the sonnet, yet they are only 
a little more irregular than the well-known “ Sonnet to J. M. K.” 
A singular poem on ‘Love ” is composed of two irregular sonnets, 
and a third piece of sixteen lines. Among Mr. Tennyson's other 
sonnets, “ Buonaparte,” “ Alexander,” and “ Poland” are perfect 
in form and noble in sentiment. These are nearer Milton's work 
than eny other modern sonnets. It is plain, however, that this 
form has few attractions for a poet who has managed to breathe 
music even into English aleaics, As to Mr. Browning, he is so 
unlike other poets of his age that what we exoect from them we 
do not look to receive from him. It is probable that he has written 
sonnets, though we cannot at present remember a single example. 
There is not one in the delightful and immortal first volume of 
lyrics, in the edition of 1865. Another poet might have been 
tempted to cast the thoughts of “ Memorabilia” in the mould of 
the sonnet. Mr. Browning has preferred a looser lyric form, just 
as Thackeray preferred to recast into looser lyrics Ronsard’s beau- 
tiful sonnet on the old age of his mistress. Once more, the senten- 
tiousness, the limited scope, the ethical capacities of the sonnet, 
might seem to adapt it for the use of Mr. Matthew Arnold. He 
has written more sonnets than any other of his more famous con- 
temporaries, unless we include among them Mr. Dante Rossetti. 
Yet the regularity, the fixed rules of the sonnet, seem not to 
please Mr. Arnold, as they certainly delighted Milton. There are 
a few sonnets in Mr. Arnold’s first volume, The Strayed Reveller, 
(1849), and some of these are included in the Selected Poems 
(1878). We miss there the very characteristic sonnet, “To an 
Independent Preacher,’ beginning— 


In harmony with Nature? Restless fool, 


which we take to be the first wild warwhoop in Mr. Arnold's long 
battle with the Dissenters. The others, on the “ Duke of Wel- 
lington,” “ Mr. Emerson's Essays,” “ Butler's Sermons,” andso forth, 
are invariably irregular. People who care for poetical technicali- 
ties will notice with interest thit Mr. Arnold’s later sonnets, first 
published, we think, in 1867, are as invariably regular in form, 
and strictly comply with the Italian rules. In substance they are 
all didactic and even austere :— 

Such, poets, is your bride, the Muse! young, gay, 

Radiant, adorn’d outside ; a hidden ground 

Of thought and of austerity within. 

Mr. Swinburne has published comparatively few sonnets. A 

critic, Mr. Palgrave, if we are not mistaken, has remarked that 
the constraint of the sonnet was serviceable to Shelley’s abundant 
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genius, and that “ re pages og is a fine example of his work when 
unusually compressed. Mr. Swinburne’s poetry is not famous 
for terseness, and in the sonnet’s narrow limits he might have 
found a serviceable discipline. He has but rarely gone into this 
voluntary captivity, and among his sonnets that which we best 
remember is addressed to Dean Stanley in a tone of ferocious re- 
monstrance. Certain other political sonnets are remarkable for 
concentrated virulence, not to say compressed Billingsgate. For 
these the poet himself has offered a kind of apology. When “in- 
dignation makes verses,” however, the sonnet is not the best 
vehicle for her invective. A selection of modern sonnets would be 
incomplete without specimens of Mr. Swinburne’s work, yet we 
remember none at this moment, which possesses the melody and 
grave charm of Keats's and Wordsworth’s best examples. In 
short Mr. Swinburne, like his chief contemporaries, does not find 
in the sonnet a very natural or very favourite means of expression. 
It is just worth mentioning that, when Mz. Clough did write 
sonnets (Ambarvalia, 1849), he chose for his text “ Blank 
misgivings of a creature moving about in worlds not realized.” 
In a more festive mood, in “Commemoration Sonnets, 1844,” he 
sang of Leonina— 

To partner academical and slow 

Teaching, upon the light Slavonic toe, 

Polkas that were not, only should have been. 


In another sonnet we read how— 
Phillimore 


For the supreme superlative cons o'er 
‘The commonplace book of his classic head. 


Ambarvalia has become so rare a book that it may be worth while 
to quote these fragments of Clough’s infrequent and informal 
sonnets. Mr. William Morris has probably written several sonnets, 
bat we have only discovered two (if sonnets they can be styled), 
the lines called “Summer Dawn,’ in the Defence of Guinevere, 1858, 
and some verses prefixed to the “Story of Grettir the Strong.” 
In the former piece the last three lines end with the word “ corn,” 
which rhymes to “ dawn.” It will be admitted, by Mr. Morris's 
admirers, that he is distinctly weaker in the sonnet than in narra- 
tive verse. Thus Mr. Dante Rossetti is the only modern English 
poet of considerable reputation, who is chiefly known for his skill 
as asonneteer. It would be superfluous here to criticize verses 
which seem to have lost something of their original charm. 
Almost all sonnets are addressed, in the first place, rather to 
professionals and amateurs in verse-making than to the general 
world of readers. Mr. Rossetti’s had sutlicient strangeness of 
thought, and sufficient technical mastery, to win many admirers, 
some of whom are now estranged. His sonnets, with all their 
Italian qualities, can never compete in universal charm with those 
of Keats, Wordsworth, Milton, and Shakspeare, yet they are pro- 
bably, with Mr. Tennyson’s, the best which have been produced 
by the acknowledged poets of our period. Sonnets are abundant, 
of course, in writings not so generally known, but it will be 
admitted, we think, that the more prominent singers of the Victorian 
age have either neglected or strangely failed to succeed in the 
sonnet—a form of verse which seems exactly suited to their genius. 
This only proves the difficulty of reasoning from analogy in the 
history of literature. 


OLD CLOTHESMEN. 


SOCIAL problem which always puzzles us is that of the 
motives which induce men to betake themselves to dis- 
agreeable or unsavoury callings. No doubt the impecunious must 
live somehow, and the Old World is overcrowded. But then there 
seems no especial reason why any particular person, when 
making his start in life, should choose, for instance, to bea stoker in 
@ seagoing steamer, or to carry a scavenger’s shovel in place of a 
bricklayer’s hod. We suspect, however, that sentiments trans- 
mitted by descent go for a good deal in the matter, and that 
certain families turn to certain trades either from hereditary 
instinct or from force of paternal example. The child, as he gets 
beyond the toddling stage, dreams fondly of treading in his 
father’s footsteps; and, by the time he is strong enough for an 
apprenticeship, has come to the conviction that his father’s line is 
the one he must follow. So in France the Auvergnats, and in 
Spain the Gallengans, furnish all the water-carriers to Paris and 
Madrid. So the Savoyards and natives of the Engadine supply 
pastrycooks and sugar-bakers to the rest of Europe; while the 
men of the Abruzzi, descending in gangs from their mountains, 
appear honestly to believe that there is melody in their 
bagpipes, and vie with Piedmontese organ-grinders in driving 
peaceable Londoners toexasperation. But nowhere perhaps do the 
proclivities of race come out so distinctly as in the vocation of 
the old-clothes dealers. The Hebrews scattered abroad over Eu- 
rope, from the banks of the Thames to the shores of the Bosphorus, 
from the wharves of Hamburg to the mole of Naples, have marked 
it specially for their own. Go where you will into the Jews’ 
uarter, in a Houndsditch, in an Italian Ghetto, or a German 
udengasse, you become conscious of the scent of fusty raiment, 
blended with the rancid fragrance of fried fish, No wonder. 
The front of each second house is festooned with tapestries of coats 
and female dresses ; while beneath are ranged in rows all varieties 
of boots and shoes, from the vamped-up Hessians and Wellingtons 
down to the faded white satin slipper. The genius of the born 


artist will expand itself in the most uncongenial atmosphere; and 
the soul of the keen-eyed occupant of the establishment iz 
evidently gladdened by the spectacle of his own esthetical 
handiwork. When he is not reposing on the threshold, or 
reclining in meditative mood against the door-post, under 
the ample draperies of some mantle or capote, he is sauntering 
out across the pavement for a broader appreciation of the 
effects. We are far from saying that prosaic pecuniary con- 
siderations have not their share in inspiring his complacent admi- 
ration. Each coat or vest, or pair of revived continuations, 
represents, or ought to represent, a satisfactory bargain; and, 
when the time arrives for disposing of the article, it should 
leave a substantial profit behind it. In any case, it infers that 
sharp contest of wits over the terms of a higgling transfer 
which is the very salt and excitement of petty commerce. But 
though the dealer in second-hand slops may be a a 
minded man, it is impossible to believe him blind to the esthetic 
aspects of his shop front. Though he lives now, as his ancestors 
may have lived from time immemorial, in the midst of strange 
peoples of phlegmatic minds and under the depressing shadows of 
a Western cloudland, yet he is come himself from the climes of 
the East, and has preserved something of Oriental tastes and 
fancy. To those inborn graces of imaginative thought are due the 
artistic distribution of garments which, though individually they 
may be simple enough in cut, yet swell and fall in waving beauty 
lines as they hang heaped one over another on the rusty nails, 
Nor is the light of colour lacking altogether, though sable of 
course is the predominant hue. Here and there is the resplendent 
scarlet of Her Majesty’s service, or the more brilliant fancy tints 
of some still more superb uniform which, displayed on the shoulders. 
and limbs of some stalwart footman, has lit up the entrance-hall 
of a West-end mansion. And there is bullion as well in the shape of 
epaulettes, lace, and buttons, which would sparkle, tarnished as it 
is, did the sun ever succeed in reaching it. 

We know that these establishments must do a considerable 
business, as it is certain that many of the respectable lower 
classes must always dress themselves in cast-off apparel. As 
a matter of fact, however, the master of the place almost. 
invariably appears to have time upon his hands. We take the 
probable explanation to be, that his customers generally wait 
upon him at hours when the chance wanderer is least likely 
to penetrate into the quarter. Working people go before or 
after their working hours; while the shabby genteel who have 
seen better days prefer to do that kind of dealing under cover 
of the dusk, though the doubtful light of the smoky gas-burners 
must be all to the advantage of the merchant in the bargain. 
But when a customer does drop into the premises at high 
noon, see how the proprietor wakens up to activity. Drop in, 
we say; but more often than not the customer is brought 
to a standstill by eloquent appeals which are enforced by 
action. As his eyes have gone roving from side to 
side of the lane, each movement has been anxiously watched by 
half a dozen hungry competitors. ‘“ Walk into my parlour, 
said the spider to the fly,’ is the sentiment of all those worthy 
gentlemen, more or less forcibly or feelingly expressed. At length, 
after driving to the verge of desperation several honest dealers. 
who dare not move many steps from their doors, the hesitating 
lounger is finally stopped. He yields to an eloquent clutch at his 
coat sleeve, and decides to go in for the preliminaries to a deal. 
On learning his wants, the merchant takes his measure with the eye: 
of talent chastened by experience, and makes a dash at the particular 
coat or pair of pantaloons which, as he swears beforehand, ought 
to fit to a nicety. The bargain may be broken off, after an enormous- 
expenditure of breath- and an excess of violent and angry gesti- 
culation. In any case, it is long before the transfer iseffected. If 
the customer hesitated provokingly beforecoming toa stop, the dealer 
is at least as backward in boldly .aming his price. An anxious 
struggle is going on in his soul; or, on the one side, he may over- 
shoot the mark, and scare away the interloeutor to an opposition 
shop ; on the other, he may lay up for himself unavailing regrets by 
asking a sum that is easily conceded. Nineteen times out of twenty 
he decides upon a middle course, and puts his demand in a tentative 
tone which shows that he is fully prepared to be beaten down. In 
fact, a sale could hardly give him satisiaction unless it resolved itself 
into a higgle and a wrangle; for he has the habits and likings of 
those Oriental traders who sit cross-legged upon their shop-boards 
in the bazaars of the East, consuming unlimited coffee and tobacco 
over a negotiation. And the client, when he has consented to 
terms and counted out the money, must feel that he has more 
or less put into a lottery. No doubt he has tried the texture by 
rubbing and twitching at it, and closely scanned the stitching of 
the seams, and peered into the dye. But we imagine that there 
are as many tricks in the old clothes trade as in most, and that a 
coat and waistcoat may be got up for sale as cleverly as a horse or 
an “ancient master.” The stout-seeming woollen fabric may turn 
out to be shoddy ; and the glossy black, which made the surtout of 
broadcloth seem fit for a dean ora fashionable doctor, may change, 
through shades of purple, to rusty brown, with very slight wear 
and exposure, 

Disposing of these second-hand wares is only one branch of the 
business. The stores must be accumulated from remote regions of 
more or less respectability and fashion, whose denizens have but the 
vaguest notions of the geography of Petticoat Lane. The master 
of the place or his assistants—probably the junior members of the 
family—go out on their daily quest. Who does not know the 
familiar figure of the old clothesman, respectably attired himself, 
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as he may well be, considering the wide range of the wardrobes 
from which he may pick or choose? You see him moving along 
the pavement at what one might call a lively crawl, for though his 

e is necessarily slow, his every faculty is on the alert. No 

istrict is too highly exalted for him; in fact, it is in the higher 
spheres of society that he does the most profitable strokes of busi- 
ness, for the servants in wealthy families come in for the clothes 
oftheir masters. Yet he does not make so good a thing of it as 
might be expected, for valets and ladies’-maids of extravagant 
habits get to know pretty well the market value of the articles 
they vend; they become as sharp over bargains as the Jews them- 
selves; and there is a brisk competition for their favours among 
the gentlemen of the blue bags. There the merchant comes, sticking 
close to the area railings, casting an occasional glance up to 
the windows on either side,now and again breathing a hoarse 
whisper confidentially into the ear of some fldneur. And ever and 
anon he utters that distinct though subdued “Old clo’” which 

ives warning of his passage like the bell of the muffin-man. Now 

e stands, nodding insinuatingly through the railings; it is clear 
that his becks and wreathed smiles have met with an encouraging 
response, and speedily the spring is touched from below, the gate 
slips open, and he disappears down the steps. When he emerges 
his bag is more bloated than before, and there is an agree- 
able smile about the corners of his lips indicative of a fortunate 
achievement in business. As the day draws on, and the bag gets 
bulkier and heavier, his heart grows lighter; and there is the sense 
of satisfaction expressed in his carriage, if his step becomes less 
elastic. When he has shot out the contents for inspection and 
admiration in his dingy back-parlour, he can sit down to his supper 
with a light heart. 

An ingenious writer might hunt out themes for innumer- 
able romances from those dingy museums of musty garments. 
Balzac, for example, might have found more suggestiveness in 
them than in the gorgeous “ properties” with which he heaped 
his apartments when writing some of his most fantastic stories. 
The many-piled black velvets worn by Royalty must sink to 
that level sooner or later, passing through heaven knows what 
strange transformations on the way. That brocaded silk, though 
now dyed and shaped out of knowledge, throbbed over the 
bosom of some high-born beauty when advances were made to 
her that were pregnant with her fate. Those kerseymeres formed 
part of the Court suit of some great Minister, and that ermine now 
cut down for a muff showed originally on the robes of a learned Lord 
Chancellor, And @ propos of ermines and velvet, we may observe 
that itis in the cold of the North or in the splendour of the 
East that the romance of vestments becomes most suggestive; 
partly because, being more durable, they survive through a longer 
course of vicissitudes, but also because there the reign of law 
gives place so often to the excesses of authority, and consequently 
to the violence of the reaction they provoke. Conspiracies having 
bloodshed for their object are common, and political murders 
by authority still more frequent. If the rich stuffs could 
speak that are exposed in the vaulted bazaars of Stam- 
boul, they might betray strange records of Palace secrets. 
Were there no other cause for it, there must generally be 
a certain mysterious horror about these stufis, because they 
may contain the germs of the plague or of some scarcely less 
deadly contagious disorder. The Eastern, who is a fatalist by 
feeling as by religion, has assuredly never dreamed of ventilating 
or disinfecting them. The chapman who bought them, being 
equally resigned to his destiny, asked no questions, and troubled 
himself about no precautions. Since then, folded aside on the 
shelves of a windowless and sunless cavern of stone, they have 
never seen the light; and for ourselves, though little given to 
morbid apprehensions, we should be exceedingly sorry to buy them 
at any price. Yet there can be no question, by the way, that 
similar objections may possibly apply to dealings with the old 
clothes’ merchants of Western cities; and perhaps we might trace 
the elements of tragedy in the consequences of many an “ extra- 
ordinary in,” when the introduction of a piece of second-hand 
clothing to a household has heralded the arrival of the doctor 
and the undertaker. 


LAKE SERBONIS. 


N several occasions we have mentioned the difficult problems 
presented by the question of the Exodus. There are, as 
every one knows now, two different theories on the subject—that 
is to say, all the theories, and they are many, may be broadly 
divided into two schools. One party maintains that the Israelites 
crossed the head of the Gulf of Suez—as to how far north or south 
almost all authorities differ. Another party maintains that not 
the Red Sea, but a branch of the Mediterranean, was the sea 
crossed. This latter theory was originated many years ago by 
Schleiden, and, in spite of the support of Richter, had been almost 
abandoned when it was taken up by Dr. Brugsch, who published 
a tract on the subject accompanied by a map, and read a paper at 
the Oriental Congress in London in 1874, which, to say the least, 
startled his hearers. When the paper was subsequently published 
it was found that Dr. Brugsch fal withdrawn some of his most 
remarkable statements and modified his theory; but enough 
remained to have a considerable effect upon the opinion 
of persons interested. His position may be briefly stated as 
follows. The Israelites, fleeing from Zoan, which Dr. Brugsch 


identifies with San, the ancient Tanis, left Egypt by a narrow 
tongue of land, which was bounded on the north by the Mediter- 
ranean, and on the south by a lagoon of weeds, which he identifies 
with Lake Serbonis. It might be supposed that, before promul- 
gating such a view, Dr. Brugsch sn have been at the trouble 
of visiting the spot and seeing for himself whether such a passage 
would be feasible. No such visit on his part, nor, so far as we are 
aware, on the part of any geographer, has been made in recent 
times to the locality in question, and it was reserved for Mr. 
Greville Chester, at the instance and with the assistance of the 
directors of the Palestine Exploration Fund, to traverse the whole 
of the proposed route, and by the information which he has 
brought back to settle the question as far as it can be settled after 
the lapse of so many ages. Hisconclusion may be stated in a few 
words. The Israelites cannot have marched along this tongue, 
for the simple reason that it does not extend to the mainland at 
the eastern end, but is interrupted by an arm of the sea. 

Mr. Chester's journey was made in the beginning of the present 
year, and his account of it is published in the current quarterly 
statement of the Palestine Fund. Mr. Chester has himself, he 
says, no particular theory to advocate with regard to the Exodus ; 
all the theories before the public present, in his opinion, 
difficulties almost insuperable. He objects to the use of the 
term “ Red Sea,” borrowed, as he observes, by the translators 
of the Authorized Version from the Septuagint. The Hebrew 
term Jim Sif is usually translated by modern scholars to mean a 
“sea of weeds,” and Dr. Brugsch speaks expressly of the Lake 
Serbonis as a weedy sea. Unfortunately Mr. Chester has found 
that the waters of the Lake Serbonis are salt, and as devoid 
of lacustrine vegetation as the Dead Sea itself. Mr. Chester 
began his journey by proceeding from Cairo to San, which is un- 
questionably the Zoan of Scripture. He gives an interesting 
account of the remains to be seen there. The site of this great 
city he describes as covered with an “ avalanche of immense 
stones,” the remains of the mighty temples and “ store-houses” 
which the oppressed Israelites helped to build. Passing eastward 
from San to Tel-Dephneh, identified by Dr. Brugsch as the Chetam 
of the monuments and the Etham of the Book of Exodus, he 
crossed the Suez Canal at El Kantara, and sought for the site of 
Migdol. Here he fell in with an intelligent Arab, who accom- 
panied him during the rest of his journey, and who displayed a 
considerable amount of local knowledge. Strange to say, he 
asserted that there is no such place as Tel-es-Samut, which Dr. 
Brugsch names as the site of Migdol. Mr. Chester, however, 
found a Tel, or mound, called by the Arabs Habooa, which 
answers to the Samutofthe map. Next, striking north, he visited 
the remains of the ancient Pelusium, which used to be called 
the “key of Egypt,” and is memorable as the scene of 
Pompey’s death. He found them situated in a vast marsh, and 
consisting chiefly of mounds and the traces of some fortifications. 
The most remarkable of these are named, respectively, the Mound. 
of Gold and the Mound of Silver. The latter is entirely surrounded 
by the marsh, in spite of which Mr. Chester waded across, and 
had the satisfaction of standing at last upon the summit. The 
difficulty of proceeding was great, the surface of the marsh, which 
extends for miles, was covered with drifting sand, and with not 
only an efflorescence, but with long crystals of brown salt, through 
which, as through a cake, the feet went down into a greasy 
mud, of which large masses adhered to the boots each time 
they were withdrawn. When Mr. Chester was within two 
hundred yards of his goal further progress seemed impossible, 
and the enterprise had nearly been given up; but as the 
difficulties of returning were as great as going forward, he per- 
severed, and succeeded at last. The top of the Tel petal a 
view of the sea, breaking on a sandy beach beyond a swamp, about 
three miles distant. The desolation was complete and awful. 
There was no fresh water, no sign, and indeed no possibility, 
of human habitation. Night fell before the traveller reached 
his tent. Next morning he set out for the supposed site of 
Pihahiroth. In about two hours and a half he reached 
the open shores of the Mediterranean, and pursued an 
eastward course along the beach, making for a low headland 
called by the Arabs Gelse Hendeyeh, a sandhill of moderate eleva- 
tion, its sea-front defended by massive walls and towers of hewn 
limestone. Ascending to the top, he found himself at the “ en- 
trance of the gul’s "—the Pi-ha-Chiroth of the papyri, as cited by 
Dr. Brugsch in accounting for the name, which has in truth a 
thoroughly Egyptian sound. Looking eastward from the head- 
land, he saw, as far as eye could reach, a narrow strip of land, 
with the Mediterranean on the left hand, and the great Lake 
Serbonis on the right, ‘ upon the opposite side of which the low 
desert hills shimmered in the heat and mirage.” Identifying this 
strip of land with that represented in Dr. Brugsch’s map as form- 
ing a kind of bridge from Egypt into Palestine, owing to the 
existence of an isthmus connecting it at Mount Casius with the 
mainland, he descended, and commenced his journey between the 
sea and the lake. ‘Little did I then imagine,” he says, “ that 
the whole course of my route would be altered by that Isthmus 
being a mere creature of the learned Doctor's imagination, and 
having no existence in fact!” 

Mr. Chester travelled till nightfall along this narrow strip, and 

itched his tent at a distance of eighty ae from the sea and two 
undred from the lake. About two o'clock in the morning he was 


awakened by a noise, and found that the wind had changed, and 
a furious tempest threatened to sweep his tent away. Going out 


at daybreak, he found, to his surprise, that “the sea had seen 
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that and fled.” It was now dead calm, and the sea had 
retired no less than twenty-six paces from the point which it 
had reached the night before. On this Mr. Chester observes that, 
presuming other parts of Dr. Brugsch’s theory to be correct, 
one might admit that supposing the sea, driven by a strong north 
wind, were breaking over the beach into Lake Serbonis, the water 
would be driven back or divided by a south or south-east wind, 
and a track between the two waters might then be poetically de- 
scribed as having a wall upon either hand. The wind returning 
to the north would drive the sea over the narrow belt of land and 
sweep the passers by towards the lake, where, in the quicksands, 
men, horses, and chariots would speedily be engulfed. It was 
— near this spot that the Persians under Artaxerxes were 

estroyed. Mr. Chester was unable to get within three or four 
yards of the water of the lake owing to the treacherous nature of 
the soil. During the day he arrived at the cape identified as 
Mount Casius, and his fellow-traveller informed him that, on some 
occasions the Mediterranean joins the lake and makes this moun- 
tain into anisland. Dr. Brugsch makes Mount Casius the Baal- 
zephon of Scripture. The prospect from the summit was startling. 
Dr. Brugsch, says Mr. Chester, connects the mainland with Mount 
Casius by an isthmus of desert, “ which he colours yellow to repre- 
sent sand, and shades with black to represent hills.” But the lake 
at this point is wide, and there is no such isthmus, 

Relying upon this map, he had intended to cross from Mount 
Casius to the main land, and could not imagine why the Arabs 
had pronounced the route impossible. He camped another night 
on the narrow strip of beach, and starting next morning in good 
time, arrived after a march of five hours and a half at the spot 
where a channel connects the lake with the sea. The sea-water 
‘was running through the channel like a mill-race. A few years 
ago it was silted up, and the Arabs, who live by fishing in the 
lake, re-opened it with great labour. For some miles before it 
is reached, the strip of beach is not more than fifty feet wide. 
The passage of an army by such a route is obviously impossible. 
Mr. Chester crossed with his ggace and water jars in a little 
boat, which only held two persons at a time. The camels were 
driven into the sea, and made toswim. “The scene with these 
ungainly animals amongst the waves with the naked Arabs 
screaming and splashing around them, was a very strange one, 
and I certainly never expected to see ships of the desert taking to 
the sea.” The crossing was at length effected, and Mr. Chester 
found himself with great satisfaction upon terra firma. A few 
days later he reached Gaza, and eventually Jerusalem. The 
route he had taken is undoubtedly shorter than the more usual 
way across “the short desert” between Egypt and Syria. But 
the scarcity of water, the danger of encamping on an open beach 
between lake and sea, and the chances of the ferry, when reached, 
being yor through rough weather, makes it practically 
useless. None of the Arabs who accompanied Mr, Chester, except 
two, had ever traversed this strip. 


THE THEATRES. 


O* Saturday last the Lyceum closed until September, the final 
night of the season being appropriately devoted to the 
manager's benefit. On this occasion the play of Charles I., which 
seems to be still attractive in spite of its many faults of construction 
and writing, and of its ludicrous unlikeness to the period of which 
it affects to convey some notion, was given, and was followed 
by a mixed entertainment in which Mr. Sims Reeves, his son Mr. 
Herbert Reeves, Mrs. Bancroft, Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Toole and 
Mr. Irving all took part. The performance of Charles I. was 
marked, as far as the acting was concerned, by many excellences 
and by one grave blot. Miss Ellen Terry’s acting of the Queen 
has gained both in breadth and delicacy since she first took the 
part; and her playing in the parting scene had an irresistible 
tenderness and pathos. Mr. Irving’s make-up seemed to us less 
good than it used to be; but, on the other hand, his elocution and 
articulation had distinctly improved and there was a certain 
dignity of restraint in his performance which made one almost 
forget the outrageous behaviour attributed by Mr. Wills to the 
King in the puerile scene between Charles and Cromwell—a scene 


in which the two most prominent figures of the time are perhaps: 


more grossly misrepresented than they have ever been before, even in 
history. It would be difficult to decide which is the more astound- 
ing invention of the writer, Cromwell’s blundering offer to accept 
a bribe, or the King’s gross rudeness. Mr. Irving in giving interest 
to this monstrous scene performs a remarkable feat. The purely 
pathetic passages of the play, and the scene in which be delivers 
up his sword to Cromwell, he has perhaps never given better than 
he did on Saturday last. At no point did he receive any help 
from the acting of Mr. Forrester, whose Cromwell was a perform- 
ance of singular dulness. Absurd as the part is, it yet gives, as 
both the late Mr. Belmore and Mr. Clayton proved, some opportu- 
nities for acting, which Mr. Forrester entirely missed. Mr. Pinero 
played the Marquis of Huntly, Mr. Forrester’s old part, with 
discretion and feeling, and spoke his lines remarkably weil. 

In the medley of songs and recitations which followed the play, 
the most striking feature in some respects was Miss Ellen Terry’s 
recitation of “ Monk” Lewis's so-called poem, “ The Captive.” It 
is somewhat the fashion now to dismiss the author of Zhe Monk 
as an entirely worthless writer, and certainly he produced some 
curiously contemptible work. But he had considerable invention 


and skill of a certain kind, of which The Bravo of Venice (a s 
which is not open to the same very grave objectionsas The Monk) 
is a good instance. In this tale one astonishing adventure follows 
upon another with pleasing rapidity, and the final disentangling of 
the plot and discovery that the dreaded and execrated Abellino is 
none other than the high-born and chivalrous Flodoardo, who has 
assumed his disguise with the best intentions and the best results, 
is capitally managed. Indeed The Bravo of Venice, which, when 
it first came out, must have seemed a strikingly original story, 
may be called the prototype of the whole school of modern fiction 
of which Gaboriau was the master. The fact, however, that Lewis 
could write so clever and admirably constructed a story as The Bravo 
of Venice did not prevent him from writing some extraordinarily 
silly plays, or from producing much verse utterly unworthy of 
the title of poetry. Like Eugéne Sue, when he wished to be 
thrilling, he relied upon extravagant descriptions of physical horror, 
and in “ The Captive,” which, as has been said, Miss Ellen Terry 
recited on Saturday last, he outdid himself. The idea, that of a 
sane lady imprisoned by her husband as a madwoman, surrounded 
by all the horrors which used to belong to madhouses, and at last 
actually losing her reason under their influence, is appalling enough, 
but is neither impossible nor unpoetical in itself. Treated as it is 
by “ Monk” Lewis, the “ poem” is a mixture of repulsiveness 
and childish folly. Yet so admirable, so full of tragic feeling, of 
skill in varied intonation, of art to make one forget while one 
listened to the silliness of the writer’s words in the emotion with 
which she charged them, was Miss Ellen Terry’s recitation of this 
production, that one could hardly regret that such rubbish had 
been chosen for her to recite. The very striking effect produced 
was due entirely to her understanding of an idea with which 
Lewis was utterly unfit to cope, and her triumph over the 
versifier’s follies gave more complete assurance of her tragic capa- 
bilities than might have been found in a performance in which the 
actress owed something to the author. ‘The representation is not 
one which, even in Miss Ellen Terry’s hands, can be called 
attractive, but we are glad to have seen it, if only because it 
confirms an opinion which we expressed some time ago, that there 
are scarcely any parts in the poetic drama outside Miss Terry’s 
range. To our thinking, her performance of Lady Macbeth would 
be singularly fine. She has long given proof of her capacity for 
the few tender passages which exist in the character—too often re- 
presented as a mere ferocious virago—and few who witnessed her 
representation of “ The Captive” will doubt her ability to deal 
with its sterner and more tragic sides. 

In contrast to “The Captive” was the skilful and brightly 
humorous reading of Major Namby by Mrs. Bancroft, of whom 
Mr. Irving gracefully said in his closing speech that she carried 
sunshine wherever she went, and the unforced fun of Mr. Toole’s 
well-known sketch, “Trying a Magistrate.” Mr. Sims Reeves 
sang “ Tom Bowling” and the “ Bay of Biscay” as he alone of 
living singers can sing them. We have heard from those who 
remember Braham’s delivery of the last-named song that they 
prefer Mr. Sims Reeves’s, and it is added that Braham never at- 
tempted the daring effect of the cheer which Mr. Sims Reeves 
introduces, The occasion was further marked by the appearance 
of Mr. Herbert Reeves, who sang “ Disperso il crin” (L’£totle du 
Nord), and Mr. Cowen’s pretty song, “ Jessie,” with perfect taste 
and style. The manager himself gave his well-known and always 
attractive recitation of Eugene Aram. The only suggestion we 
would make to him for the future is that the miscellaneous enter- 
tainment, attractive as it was, was perhaps a trifle too long. 

Mr. Hollingshead’s idea of following the French season at the 
Gaiety Theatre with an American season, seems to us excellent ; 
and it is only to be regretted, first, that for various reasons which 
need not now be discussed, the Palais Royal Company proved less 
attractive to English playgoers than might have been hoped, and 
secondly, that the American season has opened witha play unworthy 
of the actor upon whom it depends, Some six years ago Mr. “ Mark 
Twain” wrote, in conjunction with Mr. Warner, an extravagantly 
incoherent and aimless novel, called Zhe Gilded Age, in which the 
character of Colonel Eschol Sellers—a not unhappy compound of 
Micawber and Charles Lamb's Captain Jackson—was a more or 
less redeeming feature. The novel was afterwards turned into a 
play, which was even more undramatic than the story from which 
it was taken, and which was not only saved from failure, but it 
would seem actually attained success, in consequence of the excel- 
lent acting of Mr. Raymond, who played Colonel Sellers, a part 
which has as much to do with the action of the piece as Lord 
Dundreary has to do with that of The American Cousin, It would 
be rash to say of any play that it is the worst that ever 
has been or will be produced at a theatre of which the 
manager is thoroughly up to his business; but it is certain that 
nothing approaching Colonel Sellers in dramatic absurdity and 
feebleness has been seen during recent years at the Gaiety. We 
have suggested a resemblance in one point between this play, 
which is the vehicle for Mr, Raymond's impersonation of Sellers, 
and The American Cousin, which became the vehicle for Mr. 
Sothern’s Lord Dundreary. Mr. Tom Taylor, however, whatever 
faults might be found with his plays, had the art of stage con- 
struction at his fingers’ ends, and even when the action of 
The American Cousin is cut down to make way for a cha- 
racter which Mr. Sothern’s invention raised from nullity to 
importance, yet there is an intelligible and not uninteresting story 
running through the piece. The proportions of the play are dis- 
figured, but it retains coherence. Colonel Sellers is without pro- 
portion or coherence, and it would perhaps be an insult to the 
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memory of “ Monk” Lewis to say that this piece might be com- 
to a version of The Castle Spectre in which the strangely 
crude incidents were retained in spite of the acknowledged fact 
that the only attraction of the piece was the skill of the actor who 
played the jester. People who have not been unhappy enough to 
read The Gilded Age, and who have been so fortunate as to see 
Mr. Raymond in the “dramatic sketch” founded upon it, must, if 
they attempted to make out what the piece meant, have had what 
the Americans call “a badtime.” Why theauthors, having invented 
or arranged an effective character, and found an actor who could 
give it its full effect, should not have taken the trouble to sur- 
round this character with a decent framework is an inscrutable 
problem. The fact that Colonel Sellers, as it stands, has been suc- 
cessful in America suggests some curious reflections. Mr. Ray- 
mond’s acting is, as we have hinted, of a high degree of merit; 
but, although this has been widely recognized, the intrinsic bad- 
ness of the play has — in London over the attractiveness of 
his performance. The same thing has happened with other 
American plays, among them itz, a ludicrous hotch-potch, for 
which Mr. Emmett’s talent was unable to secure popularity. 
The natural conclusion is that American playgoers are more 
easily satisfied than English playgoers in the matter of dramatic 
writing, or rather perhaps that they are content, for the sake of 
one good piece of acting, to endure an amount of absurdity and 
weariness which to us appears intolerable. The conclusion that 
good acting is more rare in America than here would seem to go 
hand-in-hand with this, and is not unsupported by other facts. 
To discuss Colonel Sellers as a play would be, as may be 
essed from what has been said, both tedious and superfluous. 
t resembles Fritz in ending with an utterly ludicrous scene 
jn court, and it may be supposed that such scenes are popular 
with American audiences. There is this difference, however, 
between the two. In Fritz the court-scene is intentionally and 
essentially farcical. In Colonel Sellers there is, or is supposed 
to be, a serious interest, the climax of which is the iniquitous 
acquittal by a jury of a girl who has murdered a man who has 
wronged her. But whatever shade of interest might attach to the 
impossible working of a story which does very little credit to its 
author is subordinated entirely to the comic interest which belongs 
to Sellers. In short, the play is about as bad asa play can be, 
and it is much to be regretted that Mr. Raymond has not appeared 
in something more worthy of his undoubted talent. To his acting 
high praise may be safely given. He hascaught with singular 
exactitude the manner of a certain of American, and has 
imported into it with fine discrimination the characteristics rudely 
suggested by the author or authors, while his technical skill is 
remarkable. Colonel Sellers is thus described in The Gilded Age 
by one who has suffered from his love of speculation :—“ He's 
never down-hearted—never had any trouble in his life—didn’t 
know it if he had. It’s always sunrise with that man, and fine 
and blazing at that—never gets noon, though—leaves off and 
rises again, Nobody can help liking the creature, he means so 
well—but I do dread to come across him again; he is 
bound to set us all crazy of course.” These characteristics 
are admirably caught and rendered by Mr. Raymond, in voice, 
gesture, and movement throughout the piece, and this is done 
with a commendable freedom from exaggeration. Perhaps the 
best and purest bit of comedy acting occurs in the scene when, 
having invited a friend to dinner, Sellers finds nothing to give him 
but turnips and water, and carries off the situation with the same 
kind of air which made Lamb write in Captain Jackson— 
“ Wine we had none; nor, except on very rare occasions, spirits ; 
but the sensation of wine was there. , . At every meagre 
draught a toast must ensue, or a song. All the forms of good 
liquor were there, with none of the effects wanting.” In saying 
that, in spite of the coarseness and vulgarity with which the scene 
in Colonel Sellers is written, Mr. Raymond's broad but finished 
style of acting reminded us of the passage just quoted, we give 
him high praise. Colonel Sellers is followed by Buckstone’s clever 
and yigorous little piece Good for Nothing, in which Miss 
Farren’s truthful and spirited performance of Nan is very well 
worth seeing. 


RACING AT GOODWOOD. 


LTHOUGH the week during which the late Goodwood 
meeting took place was excessively wet, there was no rain to 

+ ea of during the races except on Friday. Yet the roads to 
e racecourse and the ground immediately around the enclosures 
have rarely, if ever, been so saturated with wet during a race 
meeting as they were last week. Just before the racing began, on 
the first day, a violent tempest deluged the crowds of people who 
had arrived to see the races, and there was a hurried scramble 
to collect and shield from the rain the tablecloths and eatables 
that had been laid out for al fresco luncheons. On Wednesday, 
although the weather was cloudy and chilly, it was tolerably fine, 
but the authorities had depended too much upon the rain super- 
seding the watercarts, for clouds of dust reminded the race-goers 
of old Goodwood times. It is seldom that heavier rain is seen 


than that which fell on the morning of Thursday, and many parts 
of the roads and lanes leading to the course were perfect swamps. 
There were broken carriage springs ; there were omnibuses sticking 
in the mud; and there were pedestrians wading, ankle-deep, in 
slush, The enclosures themselves were covered 


mud, and the slopes were dangerously slippery. The pleasure of 
Wednesday’s racing was to a great extent spoiled by the arrival of 
the news of the disaster in Afghanistan. Altogether, the late 
Goodwood meeting can scarcely be described as posses j been an 
unqualified success. The attendance was good, but the 
greater proportion of the racing was, to say the least, indifferent. 
The two first races were mere matches, and the average number 
of horses that started for each of the eight races on the opening 
day was less than five. With the exception of the Goodwood 
Stakes and the Richmond Stakes, the racing was very un- 
interesting. It was a new thing to run the Goodwood Stakes 
on the opening day. A strong favourite was established for 
this race in Reveller, a four-year-old colt belonging to Mr. 
Jardine. He had never raced until he was three years old, and 
then his career had been anything but brilliant. His stable, how- 
ever, was considered to be “in form,” and it was generally re- 
ported that his trainer had great confidence in his chance of 
victory. He was by no means overburdened with weight, and a 
very moderate three-year-old, which ran in the race, was handi- 
capped within 4 lbs. of him. The second favourite was Thurio, 
but, good horse as he is, 2 st. seemed a great deal for him to give 
to a highly tried horse like Reveller, Another heavily weighted 
good horse was Roehampton, but he had only 4 lbs. less to 
carry than Thurio. There can, ’we should imagine, be little 
doubt that Thurio and Roehampton were the best horses that 
started for the race. Bay Archer, the winner of last year, 
was again to start, accompanied by a stable companion named 
Edelweiss, who only won one out of eight races last year. Bay 
Archer had 25 lbs. more to carry now than he had a year 3 
The nine starters went off ata very slow pace. When they had 
been going for about half a mile Fordham rode Bay Archer out 
and shot away a dozen lengths in advance of the rest of the field, 
which was headed by his stable companion Edelweiss, As they 
assed the mile post Wallenstein had got up within a couple of 
engths of Bay Archer, and Reveller was close to Edelweiss. As 
they entered the rails Thurio, Roehampton, and Advance came 
gamely to the front; but their heavy weights stopped them. 
Edelweiss was running wonderfully well, but it was only 
when his stable companion, Bay Archer, was in difficulties at 
the distance that his jockey sent him to the front, and 
then it was too late, for Reveller had been allowed to get too 
far in front, and his fine speed enabled him to beat Edelweiss by 
a short head. The better looking horse of the pair won, but many 
good judges of racing were of opinion that if Edelweiss had not 
waited until all hopes of Bay Archer's winning were over, he would 
have won the race. As it was, Reveller barely succeeded in securing 
the victory. Both Sir Charles and Scobell, who were supposed to 
be the two best two-year-olds of the year, were to start for the Rich- 
mond Stakes. Bal Gal, the winner of the July Stakes, was also to 
run. The two colts already named were the first favourites, Bal 
Gal being the only one of their nine opponents who was considered 
to have any chance of defeating them. Sir Charles ran very mode- 
rately throughout the race, but about three hundred yards from 
home Scobell and Bal Gal came away by themselves from the rest 
of the field, and Bal Gal, who had a little the best of the weights, 
won very easily by three-quarters of a length. After Ascot, Sir 
Charles was the best public performer among the two-year-olds ; 
but, now that Goodwood is over, Bal Gal must be considered to 
have shown the best form. Lord Falmouth once more has a 
flying filly by Adventurer. 

Mask, the winner of the Payne Stakes at Newmarket and the 
Ascot Derby, won three races at Goodwood. The most important 
of these victories was the Sussex Stakes, in which he was opposed 
by Jenny Howlett, the winner of the Oaks, Apollo, who had 
once beaten Robert the Devil, Zealot, the winner of the Prince 


of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, and two other horses, It was a 
pretty race, for the whole field came up to the distance abreast, 
| when Mask came forward and won in a canter, followed by Apollo 
and Zealot. In a former article we noticed the wonderful develo 
| ment of muscle on Mask’s quarters. Keen-eyed critics at Good 
wood said that they could detect signs of a thoroughpin on one of 
his hocks. His backers laid 20 to 1 on him for the Drawing- 
Room Stakes; but, although he won, the odds ought not to 
have been nearly so high, for Nereid, to whom he was giving 
a stone, ran within a neck of him. The pace was very bad 
throughout the race, which may account for her forward running. 
Twenty-eight horses came out tor the Stewards’ Cup, which is a 
T.Y.C. scramble. Hackthorpe was the favourite. Last year he 
had shown wonderful form on several occasions, but he had run 
badly so far this year. The rapid Phenix had a heavy weight to 
carry in 9 st. 5 lbs. The wretched performer, Sun of York, was 
much fancied under his light weight. Elf King was another very 
moderate horse which was a good favourite. He had not won a 
race for two years. At the distance, Hackthorpe, ridden by 
Archer, was leading, with a lightly weighted old selling plater 
called Veto at his quarters. Suddenly Fordham came with a 
tremendous rush on Elf King, and a fine struggle ensued between 
the three horses. As they passed the post there was only a head 
between each of them. Elf King was first, Hackthorpe was second, 
and Veto third. The Lavant Stakes was easily won by Iroquois, 
Isola Madre, an own sister to Isonomy, which had been purchased 
for fourteen hundred guineas as a yearling, being second. Later 
in the day, Iroquois was very easily ors by Wandering Nun, who 


had beaten sixteen opponents in the Berkeley Stakes at Lincoln. 


with  paste-like | first appearance in public; but he seems an uncertain horse, 


It will be remembered that Iroquois ran Bal Gal to a head, on her 
for he 
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ran nowhere the other day in the Great Kingston Two- Year-Old 
— for which he started a strong favourite, with odds laid on 


m. 

On the Thursday, Peter gave Phenix a good beating over the 
New Mile, in the Singleton Stakes, This was a good performance, 
for Phenix, as we have already observed, was thought good 
enough to carry 9 st. 5 lbs, in the Stewards’ Cup, and now Peter 
had only 3 Ibs, the best of the weights. The Rous Memorial 
Stakes, which was won last year by Robert the Devil, was a 
wretched affair, for only one opponent came out to follow Bal Gal 
past the winning post. It could not be called a race. Not only 
was the field so small, but the entries for the race were little more 
than half what they had been last year. Only two horses started 
for the Goodwood Cup. Indeed, for half the races which were 
contested during the day, only two horses started. As much as 3 
to 1 was laid on Lord Bradford’s Chippendale, who is generally 
considered about the best horse of the day, after Isonomy. Only 
Dresden China now opposed him. He had given her 4 lbs. and 
beaten her by two lengths and a half in the Cesarewitch, so now 
that he was giving her 3 lbs. itseemed probable that he would give 
her at least an equal beating. The running was made by Chip- 
pendale, at a wretchedly slow pace, and a mile and a half had been 
traversed before the horses began to gallop at anything like racing 

ce, so Dresden China's speed enabled her to do battle with 

hippendale, and she won very cleverly by three lengths. There 
can be little doubt that such a stayer as Chippendale would have 
won if the running had been stronger. Dresden China has been 
a fairly successful mare, as she has won the Great Yorkshire 
Handicap, the Northamptonshire Stakes, the Northumberland 
Autumn Handicap, and the Goodwood Cup, and she is one of the 
finest looking mares on the Turf. It is more than fifty years 
since so small a field has started for the Goodwood Cup, and 
the rest of the racing on the Cup day has seldom been less 
interesting. 

On Friday some interest was excited by the Chesterfield 
Cup, for which Lord Clive was the favourite; but this horse 
never likes heavy ground, and the three-year-old Victor Em- 
manuel, which had started first favourite for the Northumberland 
Plate, won the race in a canter. Wandering Nun, who had 
beaten Iroquois in the Findon Stakes, as we have already 
observed, won another race in the Nursery Stakes, but she 
was only opposed by Jessie, the winner of the Champagne 
Stakes at the Bibury Club Meeting. She has evidently a good deal 
of speed, and moreover she runs very gamely. She did not do 
well between Lincoln and Goodwood, but she has improved very 
much in appearance of late. About the most interesting race of 
the last day was the Queen’s Plate, for which Roehampton, Thurio, 
and Inval started at even weights. It was generally expected 
that Roehampton would win. Inval made the running, followed 
by Thurio, Roehampton lying three or four lengths in the rear. 
Half a mile from home, Thurio took the lead, and Inval soon after 
fell back beaten, when Roehampton challenged Thurio and a 

retty race ensued. Roehampton made a valiant struggle and got 
in front of Thurio, but as they passed the stand Thurio made an- 
other effort, and won very cleverly by a length. Lord Bradford's 
three-year-old filly Grey Hen, who had won a race on the first 
day of the meeting, won the Corinthian Plate in a canter, beat- 
ing ten opponents. The Duke of Westminster’s beautiful but 
— filly Evasion was made a strong favourite for the Nassau 

takes, the last race of the meeting. After a very fine race, 
Lord Falmouth’s Muriel just managed to beat her by a head. 
And thus ended a dull Goodwood. 


REVIEWS. 


O'GRADY’S HISTORY OF IRELAND.* 


EW authors wish it to be supposed that they write solely for 
the pleasure or profit of book-making. The greater number 
would have the world believe that it is some high and noble aim 
connected with the welfare of humanity at large which has 
spurred them on to the exertion of composition and the pain of 
publication, Readers of Miss Austen will remember how one of 
her heroines believed that histories were written solely to torment 
those young persons who sorely against the grain were compelled 
to absorb some portion of their contents, and how from the 
bottom of her simple heart she pitied the unfortunate authors 
upon whom the ungenial task of creating these sources of torment 
was imposed. That invincible repugnance to historical studies 
which Catherine Morland took it for granted possessed the minds 
of all young persons Mr. O'Grady has found to be deeply rooted 
amid his fellow-countrymen of all ages. Therefore he has written 
this book. His first intention was to let his book “explain 
itself”; but, happily for his reviewers, he changed his mind, and 
has prefixed an introductory chapter to each volume, so that we 
are not left in doubt as to the motive which induced him to under- 
take the difficult task of writing the history of his native land. 
He wished to do 
something to reduce that blank, sheer wall of ignorance, apathy, and pre- 
judice which stands between Irishmen and their birth-right—the history of 
* History of Ireland. By Standish O’Grady. Vols. I., Il. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 188¢ 


the land in which they are born, and of the ancestors from whom they 

sprung, and to lessen their all but invincible repugnance to believe them- 

— members of the ancient nation to which we have the. honour to 
ong. 


But it is not merely “ignorance, apathy, and prejudice” that Mr, 
O'Grady has had to wrestle with, but also positive hatred. The 
educated Irishman, according to his representation, looks on 
the history of his fathers asa sort of evil spell, which he would 
fain shale off if he could, “like Mordecai at Haman’s gate, a 
cause of continual annoyance and vexation” to him. But, how- 
ever annoying and vexatious it may be, it seems that “an Irish- 
man can no more release himself from his history than he can 
absolve himself from social and domestic duties.” We are ex- 
tremely glad to hear that a people who are a source of so much 
annoyance and vexation to their neighbours have a perpetual 
hair-shirt of their own that they cannot get rid of. Mr. O'Brady 
goes on :— 

I think that I do not exaggerate when I say that the majority of edu- 
cated Irishmen would feel grateful tothe man who informed them that the 
history of their country was valueless and unworthy of study, that the pre- 
Christian history was a myth, the post-Christian mere annals, the medieval 
a scufiling of kites and crows, and the modern alone deserving of some 
slight consideration. That writer will be in Ireland most praised who 
sets latest the commencement of our history. Without study he will be 
pronounced sober and rational before the critic opens the book. So anxious 
is the Irish mind to see that effaced which it is conscious of having 
neglected. 

Such being the state of feeling abroad in the country, we 
cannot but admire the patriotism of Mr. O'Grady in braving 
the ill-will he must surely incur by thus setting himself up 
as a Mordecai at the gate of all his acquaintances for the sake 
of vindicating the memory of those departed heroes of whose 
glory he is so jealously proud. We only wish that he had 
set to work in a more critical and less poetical mood. If we 
were to judge his book by its title and to treat it as serious 
history, we should be compelled to admit that it is of very 
little value, both from the want which it betrays of all critical 
faculty on the part of the author and from the absence of refer- 
ence to original authorities. But on attentive consideration of 
the contents we find that by so treating his book we should be 
doing Mr. O'Grady injustice. The title isa misnomer. Instead 
of writing the authentic history of Ireland, he has re-told in 
a poetical and freely imaginative manner some of those legendary 
historic tales of the bards which are to be found in the oldest 
Irish manuscripts. In such materials the Irish language is pecu- 
liarly rich; but, as is the case with all legendary lore, the tales 
frequently contradict one another, and are very wild and. in- 
credible. It is thus Mr. O'Grady describes the chaos from which 
he has striven to draw a connected story :— 

But all around, in surging, tumultuous motion, come and go the 
gorgeous, unearthly beings that long ago emanated from bardic minds, a 
most weird and mocking world. Faces rush out of the darkness, and as 
swiftly retreat again. Herves expand into giants, and dwindle into goblins, 
or fling aside the heroic form and gamble as butfoons ; gorgeous palaces are 
blown asunder like a smoke-wreath ; kings, with wand of silver and ard- 
roth of gold, move with all their state from century to century; puissant 
heroes, whose fame reverberates through and sheds a glory over epochs, ap- 
proach and coalesce ; battles are shifted from place to place and century to 
century ; buried monarchs re-appear, and run a new career of glory. The 
explorer visits an enchanted land where he is mocked and deluded. Every- 
thing seems blown loose from its fastenings. All that should be most 
stable is whirled round and borne away like foam or dead leaves in a 
storm. 


If “ bardic minds” indulge in such extravagant emanations, no 
wonder there are persons who, as we infer from another passage, 
“ fear that their sanity will be imperilled” by too freely tamperi 

with them. Verily it would take all the lore of that mythi 

animal—one of the few distinct figures in the Irish mythology— 
the “salmon of all knowledge” himself to make head or tail of 
such confused materials, The shade which Mr. O'Grady has 
pitched upon to draw out of all this goblin transformation scenery, 
and to raise to the dignity of playing the chief part in two 
volumes of the History of Ireland, is Cuculain, a hero whose ex- 
ploits were a favourite theme with the bards of Erin, and whom 
Mr. O'Grady would fain exalt into a second and superior Odysseus. 
His feats of arms when chosen champion of Ulster are told in a 
wonderful tale called the “ Tain-bo-Chuailgne,” or, the Great 
Cattle Spoil, a version of which is given by Professor O'Curry in 
his Lectures on the MS. materials of Irish history as being typical 
of the mass of the historic tales. A fragment of it is to be 
found in the MS. called the “ Leabhar na h’Uidhre,” supposed to 
have been written at the end of the eleventh or beginning of the 
twelfth century, and also in the Book of Leinster, a MS. of the 
twelfth century; but Mr. O'Curry’s version and, we suspect, 
Mr. O'Grady’s also, are based on a much more modern copy. 
The story of the preservation of this tale is so apocryphal t 

it shows, better than any other evidence we can bring forward, 
how much, or rather how little, credit the tale itself is entitled 
to. Towards the end of the sixth century Senchan, who had been 
elected Ard-Ollav or chief bard of the Irish, summoned all the 
other bards to a council, to see if there was any among them who 
could recite the tale of the Tain-bo-Chuailgne. None of them 
knew more than a few fragments of it, but they all agreed that the 
“Cuilmenn” or cow-skin upon which it was written had been 
carried off to some foreign land. Then Senchan sent off his own 
son and another bard to the East in quest of it, and according to 
another account he himself wert to Scotland on the same errand. 
However, their efforts were in vain, nowhere could they find any 
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traces of the lost Cuilmenn, The bards having failed, the saints 
took the matter in hand. At the grave of Fergus MacRoy, who 
had been one of the chief actors in the “great cattle spoil,” 
there gathered the chief lights of the Irish Church. Among 
them were the two Brendans, Kieran of Clonmacnoise, and 
the great Collum Cill or Columba himself. The saints sum- 
moned the ghost of Fergus MacRoy, who appeared to them and 
recited the whole tale. It was afterwards written down by St. 
Kieran on the skin of his pet cow. In memory of this animal the 
book was called the “Lea na-h’Uidhre” or Book of the Dun 


ow. 
’ As for the tale itself, it records, according to O'’Curry, the 
invasion of Ulster by the Irish of the three other provinces, headed 
by Queen Meave of Connaught. The cause of this invasion was a 
dispute about a certain brown bull owned by Dare Mac Fachtna of 
Ulster, which Queen Meave had sent to borrow and which the 
owner refused to give up. Cuculain came forward as the chempion 
of Ulster, demanding that the strife should be settled by single 
combat, and challenging the most doughty warriors in Meave’s 
host to come out against him. In turn he defeated them all, 
bat the queen, growing impatient of this slow way of settling the 
question, invaded the province, carried off the brown bull, and re- 
turned to Connaught. There another and more terrible combat 
took place between the brown bull and the white bull of Con- 
naught already in possession of the field. The chronicler tells 
how the whole province rang with the echoes of their roaring, how 
the sky was darkened with the sods they threw up with their feet 
and the foam from their mouths; how men, women, and children 
hid themselves in clefts of the rocks from terror; how sixteen 
warriors were not only overthrown, but buried several feet under- 
ground by the white bull in his retreat. For, as the tale is clearly 
intended for the glorification of Ulster, the brown bull not only 
conquered his enemy, but tossed him till he fell to pieces, dropping 
the bits as he went back to his own country. Where each piece 
fell it gave its name to the place. Thus Athlone, which before 
then was Ath Mor, or the Great Ford, was changed, because the 
white bull’s Zwan or loin dropped there, into Athlone. Such is the 
tale which is the groundwork of the greater part of Mr. O’Grady’s 
volumes, only he merely refers to the latter part of it, the fight of 
the two bulls, in a note. No doubt this is all fable; but then, as 
the two parts of the tale are so closely connected, the question 
cannot but present itself, What probability is there that the rest 
of it is true or even founded on tact? The story of the preserva- 
tion of the tale is certainly fiction. It must, moreover, be a fiction 
of a comparatively recent date. For, unless it had passed out of 
men’s minds how persistently Columba snubbed the bards and made 
light of their histories, this saint would never have been placed amon 
those who invoked the ghost of Fergus. Probably this story, as wel 
as the tale itself, sprang from the inventive brain of the writer of the 
“Leabhar-na-h’Uidhre” in the form in which we now have it. 
It is noteworthy that this same book contains a copy of the elegy 
on the death of Columba, the language of which had grown so 
obsolete by the time it was here transcribed, that it is interlined 
with a gl to make it intelligible to readers of the twelfth 
century. Now if the “ Tain-bo-Chuailgne ” was really copied from 
a manuscript of St. Kieran, it must have been in the same obsolete 
language; while if, as is pretended, it was written as it fell from 
the lips of Fergus MacRoy, it must have been still more antiquated, 
since he was a contemporary of Cuculain, who is supposed to have 
died early in the first century. The great difference which exists 
between the Irish of the sixth and of the twelfth centuries is an 
unanswerable argument against the existence of that mass of Irish 
literature of an earlier date which the Irish lay claim to. A 
language that is written and read does not change to any great 
amount unless, as was the case with Latin, it is swamped by some 
other and less cultivated tongue. Now even such believers in 
the old myths as Mr. O'Grady place the coming of the Fir-bolgs, 
and of the Milesians, and of all the other ancestors of the sons of 
Erin at dates long prior to the Christian era, and would be slow to 
admit that the country was after the sixth century subjected to 
any foreign influence powerful enough to upset a language with 
fixed literary forms. ‘The warmest advocates for the antiquity of 
Irish literature cannot do away with the fact that the oldest speci- 
mens of written Irish now existing are glosses upon Latin MSS. 
of the eighth and ninth centuries, found in Continental monasteries, 
whither they had doubtless been taken by the Columban monks, 
Therefore there is every reason for supposing that the Irish, like 
the nations of modern Europe, first learnt letters through Christ- 
lanity, and that their first written books were in Latin. Nor is 
there any good reason for doubting that the Lives of the Saints 
formed their first literature in the vernacular, and were written to 
take the place of the unedifying oral histories of the bards. 

If we look upon Mr. O'Grady’s book as an attempt to present in 
& popular form a picture of the manners and customs of the Irish 

rior to the English conquest, as they may be inferred from the 

iscoveries made by archeological research, we must give him 
credit for consistency, care, and self-restraint in abstaining from 
Tepresenting impossibilities. Though the halls of the old palace 
are said to ring with the shouts of the warriors and the song of 
the bards, still the truth comes out that the so-called palace was 
merely a sort of wigwam of wood and wattle, entrenched within 
ditches and a mound. The warriors feast on salmon speared in the 
Tiver, and wild geese shot on the wing, washed down with draughts 
of mead and metheglin and ruddy ale. The ornaments are the 
Celtic fibula and tore, the accoutrements the spear, the javelin, 
the red-yew bow, the ponderous sword, the wickerwork shield, 


with its bull-hide cover bossed and occasionally rimmed with 
metal. The heroes, with their long ruddy locks, linen tunics, and 
flowing brattas, are imposing only from their personal prowess. 
The tale is told in easy natural language; and, amid the din of 
war, mixing with the neighing of the steeds and the rattle of the 
chariots, chime in ever and anon the homely sounds of domestic life, 
the barking of the dogs round the “ liss” or “dun,” the lowing of 
the cows, the grinding of the quern; while the constant splashing 
through marshes, and struggling through brakes and woods of 
stunted willow, give an excellent picture of a little cultivated, 
half-cleared, and wholly undrained land. But then the state of 
semi-civilization here set forth is no proof of the early date of the 
events of the tale. For, though it may have begun very early, it 
certainly lasted very late. The description of the primitive state of 
agriculture and of the simple appliances of domestic life is equally 
applicable to the state of things found by Essex in Ulster in the 
sixteenth century. Though, as a rule, Mr. O'Grady is careful in 
his details to keep within the bounds of probability, he has cer- 
tainly given too loose a rein to his imagination when he represents 
Dublin as containing shops with glass windows in which the goods 
were shown, and among those goods mechanical toys, such as a 
chariot with a nodding charioteer ; and we should like to know 
what authority he has for representing chess as a game in familiar 
use at a date very little subsequent to the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. His book being so largely imaginative, it cannot be 
admitted that Mr. O’Grady has done anything towards removing 
from his nation the reproach that their history is as yet unwritten. 
It is to ke hoped that the Irishman who may undertake the task 
will be learned enough to sift truth from falsehood, and bold enough 
to tear down the parasitical plants that distort the form of a tree of 
really noble growth. In these days of historical criticism it is as 
absurd for the Irish to expect other nations to accept as history a 
mass of clumsy fabrication that bears fable on the face of it, as it 
would be for the Scotch still to pin their faith on the inventions 
of Buchanan, or for the English to take for gospel all Malory’s 
romances about King Arthur and his Knights. Taken as legends, 
there can be no doubt that the Irish bardic tales have a certain 
value and beauty of their own. But as that value lies chiefly in 
their peculiar qualities of form and diction, Mr. O'Grady would 
be doing good service both to Ireland and to literature if he would 
publish some more of these tales simply translated as literally 
as is compatible with being readable. By making a long-winded 
travesty or paraphrase as he has done with these tales of Deskin, 
in which it is impossible to distinguish his inventions from the in- 
ventions of the bards, he deprives his work of the value it might 
otherwise have as a contribution either to the authentic or to the 
legendary history of Ireland. 


POPULAR HEALTH MANUALS.* 


ye. WARD and LOCK have done good service to 
4¥ the public in procuring, at the hands of highly qualified 
members of the medical profession, a series of manuals compres- 
sing into the smallest — space the elementary principles and 
practical rules of healthful living. In these tiny handbooks the 
non-professional reader—the teacher of youth more particularly— 
will find expressed in plain and untechnical language, adapted to 
every mind of ordinary intelligence and training, an amount of 
information which cannot fail to prove useful to persons of any 
age or condition of life; warning them inst many an in- 
judicious and dangerous habit, and, if not in all cases supply- 
ing the need of medical advice, giving many valuable hints as to 
the symptoms which betoken that need, and the direction in 
which professional counsel had best be sought. Prevention rather 
than cure may be laid down as the design which has been kept in. 
view in the compilation of these little books; and it is not too 
much to say of them, as a series, that the shilling invested 
betimes in each of them may be the means of saving many a 
guinea, The names of the writers are not given, but the contents 
of the manuals themselves sufficiently attest the competence of 
their authors, and the hygienic rules laid down and enforced in 
them will be found to justify themselves in practice. The first on 
the list to claim our attention, Long Life, and How to Reach It, 
forms a fitting prelude to the volumes which deal with the more 
special functions of the organism or with separate forms of disease. 
Without pretending to condense into so small a compass ful} 
directions for the preservation of health and avoidance of disease 
in all the various conditions to which human life is subject, the 
writer gives plain general rules for recognizing and escaping, as 
far as may be, the countless foes which are ever on the watch 
within and without us to detect the weak spot and spring upon 
us with painful, if not deadly, effect. Starting from Bichat’s defi- 
nition of life as organization—that is, an organized body, or part 
of a body—in action, he proceeds to treat of health and disease 
as the maintenance or disturbance of healthy action. Diseases are 
no longer looked upon, as they were by physicians of o!d times, as 
so many separate entities, but as disturbances of perfect life, de- 
partures from healthy action, the result of some influence outside 
the body, or of excess or strain of some function within. Of these 
* Ward and Lock’s “ Long Life” Series :-— 
1. Long Life, and How to Reach It. 
2. Eyesight, and How to Care for It. 


3- The Throat and the Voice, 
4- The Mouth and the Teeth. London: Ward & Lock. 1880 
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disturbing influences the first to be explained are heat and cold, to 
which that of electricity must needs be added, imperfectly as its 
‘gency is at present understood; then follow excess, privation 
or impurity of air, water, and food, and improper clothing. A 
further potent influence in the disposition to disease is to be sought 
in differences of race. In this country we have few opportunities 
of noticing the effects of this modifying element, but in lands 
inhabited by mixed races it is very remarkable. 

In the United States, for example, the English and Welsh seem more 

liable to be affected with scarlet-fever, diphtheria, croup, apoplexy, and 
paralysis, and enjoy a comparative immunity from consumption, typhoid, 
-and typhus fevers. Among the Irish there is a marked liability to con- 
sumption, and an extraordinary mortality from Bright’s disease. The 
4jermans show a comparative immunity from consumption, scrofula, and 
cancer, and a decided liability to small-pox, typhoid and typhus fevers, and 
other febrile affections. The Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians exhibit a 
greater tendency to dysentery, diarrhcea, typhoid and other fevers, with a 
wemarkable exemption from apoplexy, paralysis, cancer, Bright’s disease, 
and bronchitis. 
‘The statistical tables furnished by each country form a highly 
important element in estimating the causes and conditions of 
longevity. Other modifiers of disease-producing agencies are the 
temperaments, of which the four generally accepted—namely, the 
‘sanguine, lymphatic, bilious, and nervous—are made clear to the 
reader, as are also the chief idiosyncrasies or personal peculiarities 
in regard to diet or habit. Hereditary tendencies come in for 
notice, and age, as the universal condition in the estimate of 
life-prospects, has its place in the list. Special chapters are 
devoted to the details of each morbific agent. Pure Water, and 
how to obtain it; Baths, and how to take them; The House, and 
how to build it; Food, and how to digest it; Sleep, and how to 
secure it; Exercise, and how to take it—are among the heads 
ander which sanitary warnings are clearly and pithily dealt out. 
Under “ Mental Power, and how to retain it,” we find some judi- 
-cious remarks upon the brain diseases now especially prevalent, with 
wise cautions against nervous overwork. “ Parasitic Enemies, and 
Ahow to escape from them,” are not overlooked ; and the final 
-chapter, “ Old Age, and how to meet it,” sums up the little manual 
with valuable hints as to how the end of life, from which there is 
no eseape, may be indefinitely stayed, and divested of not a few of 
its most common and distressing ills. 

A subject so wide as the Eyesight, involving as its treatment 
does somewhat of the sciences of anatomy, physiology, and optics, 
is not readily to be disposed of in a manual of 134 small pages. The 
utmost that can be attempted within such limits is to place before 
the reader so much elementary knowledge as is necessary for him 
to understand the conditions under which the eyes must do their 
work, the elementary facts of the structure and functions of the 
eyes, and the principal dangers which beset them. The prac- 
tical hints here given have reference to prevention rather than 
eure. No claim to be original can of course be set up, the 
writer’s object being simply to popularize established facts and 
accepted theories which have become the common property of 
scientific men ; nor has it been thought necessary to weary or dis- 
tract the reader by references. The anatomy of the eye having been 
first explained as fully as space permits, and the physiology of vision 
illustrated by the aid of diagrams based upon the simple principles 
-of optics, the writer opens up the practical part of his subject— 
the injuries and diseases of the eye; setting forth the uses of the 
ophthalmoscope, and explaining the great advances rendered pos- 
sible within the last thirty years by Helmholtz’s valuable inven- 
tion. How to get rid of foreign bodies lodged in the conjunctiva, 
an injury very common to certain classes of workpeople, is a 
-question which all are interested in studying. A wholesome 
caution is given against the use of what we learn are still sold 
-as “ eye-stones "—smooth bodies for expelling the rougher par- 
ticles of cinder, stone, iron filing, or what not, that have got im- 

ted within the eyelid. The proper article, the operculum, or 
fia, of a small sea-shell, is often, when scarce, replaced by some 
small seed, as a bean or flax seed. A patient has been admitted 
into a hospital, her eye disclosing a germinating seed, with quite a 
-well-developed sprout, having been liberally fed by the local 
warmth and the tears of sutiering. For a very common and 
erous form of injury—a splash of lime into the eye—bathing 
with dilute vinegar, or with sweet oil after the lime has been 
washed out, is a simple means of giving relief; and, in the 
-ease of injury by acids, one part of lime water to three of water is 
-@ safe expedient, or the eye may be freely bathed in milk. 
‘Ophthalmia in its manifold forms is succinctly treated in the 
manual before us, from that in which sympathetic inflammation 
threatens the uninjured eye (when the removal of the offending 
organ is almost always the only safe course), to the catarrhal and 
purulent forms, which are to be carefully distinguished by the simple 
rules here laid down, and checked betimes by expedients which 
may obviate the need of surgical care and tedious treatment. In 
another chapter optical defects, including old-sight, long-sight, 
-short-sight, and astigmatism, are discussed, sundry popular errors 
corrected, and grains of comfort dispensed to many people who are 
worried by nervous fears of their infirmity being beyond cure, whilst 
timely advice is given for the detection of detective er failing 
power, and the relief to be found from properly rinsing the eyes 
as well as from artificial aids to vision. Plain rules for the choice 
of suitable glasses follow. The last chapter, upon the effects of 
school life, forms the most original part of the book, furnishing 
many a hint as to the precautions that should accompany a course 
of training which is necessarily artificial and to a certain extent 
unnatural. The proper lighting and ventilation of school-rooms, 


the avoiding of undue or over-continuous strain —_ the sight 
the adjustment of work to the power of vision, whether long or 
short, the selection of clear print, the shape and size of the d 
and its relation to the seat—such points, prominently brought to 
the front by the exigencies of modern education, are here treated 
with an amount of clearness and common sense which of itself 
commends the book to the use of every elementary teacher. 

In The Throat and the Voice the reader is prepared for the 
tical lessons to which the little work is mainly addressed by g 
short chapter on the general construction of the throat, made 
clearer by a diagrammatic anatomical sketch of the throat and 
adjoining structures, in vertical section, indicating the course of 
the air and food tracks, for whieh the pharynx forms the 
common highway. The process of respiration, which, with that of 
vocalization, is the subject to be illustrated here—that of alimenta- 
tion coming under another department of the series—is thus made 
clear to the reader, who is taught to carry further the same ling 
of anatomical study by examining his own throat by the aid of a 
well-illuminated mirror, such a one more especially as he may 
hold in the hand, turning the light upon each separate portion 
under view. He will thus be prepared to understand the various 
forms of disease to which each part is liable, as well as the rules 
to be observed for keeping it in its healthy state and normal 
action. The causes of sore throat, that most common and not 
least distressing of minor maladies, with the precautions to 
which they point, are summarized within a few pages, which, 
carefully laid to heart, might be the means of obviating an 
amount of misery not easily to be calculated. Besides simple 
Tules for all classes and sexes, specific warnings are laid down 
for those who by necessity or propensity are exposed to ills of 
their own. Hereditary predisposition to throat complaint, ex- 
posure to atmospheric extremes, imprudences and excesses of 
various kinds, come briefly within the writer's notice. The 
peculiar condition of the throat known as the “milky patches 
of smokers,” often simulating an unfortunate constitutional form 
of sore throat, is traced to unwise and ill-regulated indulgence 
in a habit which, above most others, has its slaves. Inordinate 
use of iced water, as well as of alcoholic liquors, is shown 
to affect the throat. Follies of dress, unnatural straining of the 
voice in loud talking, screaming, bawling to the deaf, and so on, 
come under view, and remedies are suggested in the way of freedom 
of exercise, proper methods of taking breath, elocutionary prac- 
tice, and vocal gymnastics. For acute sore throat, quinsy, and 
diphtheria, as well as for the forms of sore throat connected 
with small-pox, measles, and scarlet-fever, a few simple directions 
may be useful at the initial stage, but the right thing will always 
be to fly forthwith to the best professional advice to be had. 
Parents and all persons in charge of children may beneficially keep 
in mind the plain rules laid down for the detection of the early 
symptoms of croup, enlarged tonsils, and other affections to which 
youthful throats are specially liable, and for giving prompt succour 
when foreign bodies lodging in the windpipe or gullet cause sudden 
alarm. ‘The second half of this short manual treats of the throat as 
a vocalorgan. Diagrams are given of the exterior and interior struc- 
ture of the human larynx, fig. xi.in particular showing well an image 
of the whole vocal apparatus as seen in a mirror held far back in the 
mouth. Again, the action of the larynx is to be seen as con- 
trasted in respiration and phonation, when the voice is given either 
from the chest or in what are known as head tones. For a sound 
method of vocal culture, the beginner had best set himself to 
practice at once under a good master. Written rules can do little 
tor him beyond inculcating right habits in such simple matters as 
taking breath, sparing the lungs, and avoiding unnatural strain, 
artificial utterance, indistinctness or hastiness of speech. A good 
system of vocal gymnastics is indispensable. The most common 
defects of voice, whether as regards speaking or singing, are 
pointed out ina way that will make this little manual of much 
practical service. 

There are few facts in physiology more generally attested by 
popular experience, as well as by the consensus of professional 
practitioners, than that of the progressive deterioration in the teeth 
of the civilized races of mankind. Whether this is due to general 
causes atlecting the constitution, such as the increased strain upon 
the nervous centres involved in modern social habits, or to special 
faults of dietary—the less ample supply of milk, especially in child- 
hood and youth, the substitution of white for whole-meal bread, 
entailing the loss of the phosphates and silex—is a problem full of 
interesting matter for speculation. More pressing still is the ques- 
tion how to make the best of the outfit of teeth which each one 
among us has inherited, or finds still at hiscommand. Dental caries 
being undeniably on the increase, recession of the gums and absorp- 
tion of the supporting alveolar processes being fearfully prevalent 
even among the young, it is of the utmost importance that some 
popular knowledge should be available to check betimes this pre- 
mature decay and loss of teeth, Much can be done by intelligent 
care to avert that resort to tooth-drawing which becomes too often 
the only refuge from the penalties of criminal neglect. Not only is 
the loss of masticating power here involved, but facial de- 
formity, abscesses, neuralgia, dyspepsia, headache, and troubles of 
eye and ear are morbid conditions frequently to be traced to the 
same cause. After explaining in popular terms the anatomy 
of the mouth, the eruption of the temporary and the per 
manent teeth, and the natural composition and nutrition of 
the teeth generally, the writer passes on to the nervous re 
lations of this delicate apparatus, the disturbances to which 
it is subject or which it may induce, atlecting the entire’ 
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organism. Besides caries or decay, there may be latent dental 
disorders, such as exostosis, or enlargement of the roots, de- 
osits in the pulp-cavity of a tooth, or local pressure of some 
Find which may be reflected to the eye, the ear, or other 
organs, inducing a general derangement of health. Sympa- 
thetic or reflex disturbances of this kind, caused by. dental 
irritation, form a subject of careful study for the physiologist and 
the physician, and the proper treatment of them calls for more 
than the mere technical skill generally looked for in the dentist. 
The way in which they are treated in this little book shows that 
the writer takes the widest view of his profession, and will justify 
the confidence he claims from his readers. The practical rules he 
cives for the care and } peompeas of the teeth are sound, and 
will be found to be based upon scientific reasons no less than upon 
extensive practice. His system of dentistry is eminently con- 
yrvative in character; and, while speaking in severe language of 
extraction as too often a sign of ignorant impatience on the part 
of the sufferer and want of resource and method on that of the 
jentist, he does all that good and kindly advice can do towards 
aiding nature in the retention of one of her most precious gilts, 


THE PAST IN THE PRESENT.* 


W more interesting archeological works have lately been 

ublished than the ten “ Rhind Lectures” which make up 
Dr. Mitchell’s volume, The Past in the Present. We do not agree 
with what we take to be the conclusion of Dr. Mitchell’s argu- 
ments, nor can we think that his ideas are so novel as he seems to 
suppose. He is continually arguing against some invisible op- 
ponent, who appears to be the ideal type of the untrained arche- 
ologist. He points out that, if certain modern Scotch survivals of 
barbaric or savage culture, such as stone whorls and rude pipkins, 
could be buried and dug up again, they would be falsely attributed 
to a remote antiquity. But Dr. Mitchell may be easy in his 
mind, for archeologists worthy of the name now take into con- 
sideration every circumstance of a “find,” and it is their rule to 
date no grave further back than the most recent of its contents. 
But though we may have to dispute Dr. Mitchell’s conclusion 
that perhaps “ there never has been a time in human history when 
there did not occur among men states both of high and low civi- 
lization,” we must thank him heartily for the manner and the 
method of his book, for the curious and valuable facts which he 
has collected from personal observation, and for the admirable 
woodeuts which adorn as well as illustrate his volume. 

Lecturing in Edinburgh on archeology, Dr. Mitchell has chosen 
Scotch examples of rude and ancient habits, and scarcely intro- 
duces a fact which he has not observed with his own eyes. The 
results are really surprising. Most archeologists know that many 
ancient and simple usages survive in Scotland. Mr. Tylor had 
already described the old Islay woman who spun with a potato 
stuck on her spindle by way of whorl. That clay pipkins are made 
by women in the Hebrides without the aid of the potter's wheel, 
and ornamented merely by scratches of the finger-nails, was also 
well known. But Dr. Mitchell has added dozens of instances of 
similar survivals, and has satisfactorily shown that, so far as 


the material appliances of life go, many of our Scotch country- | 
? 


men are now living in a manner scarcely superior to that of the 
Admiralty islanders. Yet Dr. Mitchell avers that the Shetlanders 
and people of the Lewis, who dwell in a kind of earthen bee-hives, 
who spin with instruments like those found in Dr. Schliemann’s 
Troy, who wear shoes cut from the untanned hairy hide, and 
drink sour milk out of the rudest sort of clay-pot, are not much 
lower than their neighbours in all that makes civilization. They are 
intelligent enough, and sometimes are keen theologians; they use 
Sheffield cutlery (when they can get it), and Manchester stuffs; 
but they are satisfied with many of the rough instruments which 
savages employ. To tell the truth, these worthy Highlanders are 
abominably lazy, and their motto is, “it will do well enough.” As 
@ consequence, even the rude articles of their manufacture are 
degenerate. The first simple appliances and utensils were better 
made when all the Northern world used them; when they were 
more or less elaborately decorated for rich men and chieftains. 
Now that the old-fashioned brooches, pots, spindles, and even the 
bee-hive houses only exist to satisfy the humblest wants of the 
most lazy and inditferent people, these pots, brooches, spindles, and 
hovels are degenerate, are made in a clumsy, slovenly way. From 
these facts, which we state for the present in the broadest manner, 
Dr. Mitchell seems inclined to argue that degeneration has been a 
more common element in human history than we are disposed to 
believe. As intelligent people in Shetland and the Lewis use some 
of the typical instruments and processes of savagery, he draws two in- 
ferences, First, savages, and the early people whom geology reveals 
tous, may be and may have been quite intelligent, anything but ape- 
like, and so far the Court is quite with him. Secondly, as the Shet- 
landers and the rest use degenerate instruments, and as they co- 
exist with Scotch people completely civilized, so, too, savages, 
contemporary or prehistoric, may have been degenerate, and may 

ve coexisted with people completely civilized. The conclusion 
would be that y quoted: “There may never have been a 
‘me in history when there did not occur among men states both 
of high and low civilization.” 


* The Past in the Present: What is Civilization? By Arth Mitchell, 
M.D., LL.D. Edinburgh: D. Douglas. 1880. 


But, surely, to adopt this view is as much as to say that the 
original high civilization was conferred by miracle. Whence 
came the first civilization except by way of inventions and im- 

rovement, which must have been preceded by indigent savagery ? 
Dr. Mitchell is doubtless aware that there are races which have, 
or had, no pottery, which have not even attained to the curious 
art that prevails among tribes to whom real weaving is urknown, 
and who possess no cultivated cereals, and scarcely any domesticated 
animals, Are these races “degenerate”? Is Dr, Mitchell 
acquainted with any race which has gone back from the use of 
the spindle to hand-twisting, from lucifer matches to the fire-stick, 
or from writing to knot-tying, or from metal to stone knives? 
This is the kind of degeneration which it is necessary to prove, as 
against Mr. Tylor’s theory that human progress, “in spite of fre- 
quent stops and relapses, has been, on the whole, forward.” That 
theory must be wrong, if, contemporary with, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of, cave-man and the early a of the Drift, 
there existed people as well-equipped as we are well-equipped in com- 
parison with Shetlanders. And, ifsuch-ejvilized people did exist, 
where are their remains? We may say that there are no known 
relics of former art and handicraft, to which we cannot assign an. 
historical and comparatively modern origin, They are Egyptian, or 
Babylonian, or Etruscan, or Phoenician, or belong to the dim. 
empires descried in the background of American civilization. 
The gold work and the artistic pottery of these early civilizations 
are abundantly represented ; but where is the gold work or artistic: 
pottery of the civilized persons contemporary with the owners of 
the Drift or Quaternary deposits? We are perfectly willing to 
grant that the artists who chipped the beautiful flint arrow-heads: 
may have been “ potentially ” as good men as Benvenuto Cellini. 
We are convinced that the highest civilization has its frequent 
“survivals,” just as the finest streets have the lowest slums 
behind them and about them. But we cannot believe in a 
primitive civilization ready-made from the beginning. Even if 
geological evidence, and the evidence of artistic remains, bore out 
such an opinion, the irrefutable evidence of institutions looks the- 


| other way. Where is there a people, Aryan or Semitic, without 
| traces of Totemism, of the undeveloped family, of the blood feud, 


‘of fetichism, of polytheism, in its religion, law, and domestic 


life? Where is there an example of a civilized race degenerating 


'into Totemism? On the whole, the testimony of institutions 


makes it abundantly evident that progress is the rule and the law, 
degeneration the exception, among races fitted to survive. The 
descendants of the old Egyptians are degenerate in art, but in 
religion they have ceased to be Totemists. ~ 

We have devoted too much space to Dr. Mitchell’s general 
ideas, too little to his most interesting collection of facts. His. 
early chapters show how much of what is called the “ stone age” 
survives in Scotland. By the way, do antiquaries who regard 
the “stone” and the “ bronze” and “ iron” ages as definite, 
mutually exclusive stages in human culture, with sharp, distinct 
boundaries, still survive in Scotland? From Dr. Mitchell’s 
frequent cautions we infer that they do. In his brief sentence on. 
the introduction of bronze, he might have noticed the interesting 
researches of Lenorment. In his book arg pictures of spindles with 
stone whorls, of “ knocking stones” of clay, “ craggans” rougher 
than the pots Mr. Greenwell finds in early barrows.(pp. 26, 27) ;. 
here are “ querns” for grinding corn. Still more amazing, to 


islanders pig together, and of the “ bothans,” or beehive houses,. 
now only used as “ shealings,” or huts for the people who tend the 
cattle in the summer pasturages. These are “ dwellings in the 
structure of which neither wood nor iron nor cement has been. 
used.” In 1866 there were still “ cave-men” living in the t 
cave at the south side of Wick bay. These people were tinkers, 
and existed in singular squalor. But if the cave were to fall in 
and cover them, they would not be dated by antiquaries as 
contemporary with the cave-men of Mentone. For the tinkers 
would leave no stone arrow-heads and no bone daggers, 
while their own bones could not be mixed with those of 
hyenas, reindeer, and cave-bears. Dr. Mitchell draws the con- 
clusion that the ‘ cave-dwellers of a nation may exhibit a degree- 
of degradation which may not be exhibited by the nation of 
which they form a part.” If so, where are the learned and ac-- 
complished Dr. Mitchells of the nation to which the cave-folk of 
Mentone belonged? Where are the remains of their industry,. 
archeological and medical ? where are their spades, pickaxes, mi- 
croscopes, lancets, and spectacles, contemporary with cave-bears,. 
mammoths, and rhinoceroses? ‘They are no more to be found than. 
the flint arrow- heads and fossilized stone daggers of the Caithness 
tinkers. Show us a stethoscope or two in the Drift, and a few 
stone arrow-heads in use among the Caithness tinkers. Till these- 
objects are produced we remain of the opinion that the crowned 
cave skeleton of Mentone was an early aristocrat, while the Caith- 
ness cave-man is a degenerate cadger. But we understand that 
Dr. Mitchell intends to “institute a comparison between the pre- 
sent cave people of Caithness and those who dwelt in the caves of 
the Dordogne when the mammoth and reindeer existed in France ” 
in a future course of lectures. He may then, perhaps, produce 
some remains of the advanced civilization oN ppt ok with 
the mammoth in France. 

Perhaps the most astonishing of the survivals in Dr. Mitchell’s 
book is the “rivlin,” or shoe of untanned ox-hide, which is stil} 
worn in Shetland (p. 93). “ There is probably no older or ruder 
form of shoe known. It appears in the tombs of Egypt, and it is 
inferior in design and execution to the mocassin of the Nortb 
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American Indian.” John Elder named them, in 1542, as among 
the tokens of Scotch savagery. Scarcely less odd than the 
* rivlin” is the savage Scotch mode of boiling water by putting 
red-hot stones in the pot. Even a North American Indian tribe, 
on seeing the European plan, gave up the Scotch trick, except 
for boiling meat in the sacred festivals. In just the same way 
the Jewish rite was performed with a stone knife, after the 
people used metal knives for non-ritual purposes. 


Passing from instruments to usages, Dr, Mitchell illustrates 
Northern civilization by the fact that the people “ yird quik coks,” 
or live roosters on the sputs where “om patients 
fall. ey “owe a cock to Asclepius.” Fire is car- 
ried round fields, houses, and boats on the last night 
of the year. Less than two hundred years ago bulls were 
sacrificed to “St. Mourie” on an island in Loch Maree. The 
saint is still sometimes spoken of as “the God Mourie,” and prob- 
ably the saint succeeded to the rites and dues of some early deity. 
Wells are still adored, “from John oGroat's” to the Mull of 
Galloway. In short, Bible-loving, Protestant, Free Kirk, U. P. 
Antiburgher Scotland is in a perilous state. It is curious to note 
how compatible are Liberalism and savagery. Possibly the people 
near Loch Maree will sacrifice a hetacomb of bulls in honour of 
the recovery of Mr. Gladstone. The worthy and drouthy Scotch 
still quaff water out of the skulls of suicides, and taste the blood 
of murderers. “I have known epileptics so treated,” says Dr. 
Mitchell. Yet the Scotch send flogging missionaries to Blantyre 
in Africa, and the “schemes of the Kirk ” still include the con- 
version of the heathen. Would researches like those of Dr. 
Mitchell reveal similar depths of cannibal superstition in 
England ? 


PIOUS FRAUDS.* 


7. wisdom of the Elders—in this point, perhaps, rather a 

dubious wisdom—used to hold that love often comes with 
marriage. Mr. Albany de Fonblanque apparently holds that love 
may sometimes come withengagement. His heroine, May Fairfax, 
is a young woman who, for about half the book, deserves very fully 
the title of an adventuress, and, if her designs are not altogether 
inconsistent with the principles of Mrs. Grundy, it is that she has 
auch too sharp an eye for the main chance to allow herself to 
drop into the number of the “‘disclassed.” Fortunately, however, 
the Dawn of Love comes at the fifty-second page of the second 
‘volume, indicated affectingly by ‘(an unwonted tinge of melan- 
choly and a glint of sumething else about the violet eyes,” and 
thenceforward all is well, But it must be admitted that Mr., or 
Sir Arthur, Bellmonte, was a lucky man, all the more that he 
‘does not seem to have had the least suspicion of the young 
woman’s state of mind either then cr afterwards, till she confessed 
it some considerable time after her marriage. The Dawn of Love, 
by the way, would not have been at all a bad title for the book, 
whereas its actual appellation is one for which we have in vain 
striven to find the least reason in the story. For, although there 
are several frauds in Mr. de Fonblanque’s volumes, we must say 
that we cannot for the life of us see the piety of them. 


The author has succeeded in inventing or discovering a rather 
good legend as 2 base for his plot. The Bellmontesare an ancient 
—and certainly an oddly named—family, whose fate is mysteri- 
ously bound up with certain relics of their ancient abode. These 
“‘sinking stones” have a habit of disappearing in the earth, one at 
a time, when the head of the house for the time being dies, and 
nervous Bellmontes accordingly watch them with considerable 
interest. The excitement occasioned in the mind of one such 
person by the fact of a heavy man sitting down unawares on one 
of these uncomfortable fragments of masonry is an incident not 
badly imagined. But we cannot say much for the company Mr. 
Albany de Fonblanque has got together to perform his piece. Of 
one of the heroines we have spoken; the other, for there is 
‘another, is her cousin and exact opposite. Sibyl Cowper is dark 
while May is fair, and melancholy while May is cheerful, though 
she has been favoured by nature with a nose “ which laughed all 
by itself.” The effect, we are told, was wonderfully fasci- 
nating, and perhaps it was, though doubt on the point may be 

oned. Tbe young lady with the nose that laughed ajl by 
itself naturally did not feel called upon to do much laughing 
‘on her own account, and fate gave her very little occa- 
sion to do any. With — Obedience to fact, perhaps, 
than to the laws of poetical justice, Mr. de Fonblanque, having 
accommodated his designing, and at first very unmaidenly, blonde 
‘with a capital example of the amiable and honourable dunder- 
head, has provided the deserving brunette, not merely with a nose 
that laughed by itself, but with a most offensive scoundrel 
of the clever order for a partner. Mr. Norman Drummond is a 
man of good sang hoe of distinction at school, at the University, 
and at the Bar, but apparently also a snob and a rascal. He 
entangles himself in a Scotch marriage, which is not a Scotch 

iage, with Sibyl, and then endeavours, first to back 
eut of it and then again to back into it, in a manner which 
is sufficiently rascally and snobbish, but which lacks the 
advantage of being probable. A man like Norman Drummond, 
bent on making his way in the world, would certainly not have 


* Pious Frauds. By Albany de Fonblanque. 3 vols. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 1880. 


been fool enough to think that a pretty and ladylike wife, even if 
she had no fortune, would be a greater hindrance to his career 
than a story all the facts of which were known to persons of pogj- 
tion and influence, and which, if told against him, would infallib} 
in these days send him to Coventry for a long time, if not for ever, 
Besides this quartette we find in the novel some bewildering 
Bellmontes, who call themselves by other names; a terrible 
raffian of a Trades-Union agitator, who seems to have been wel] 
born and to have mixed in good society fora great part of his 
life, but who talks as if he had invariably been a small shopkeeper; 
a diabolical woman who mends lace, wife of one of the bewildering 
Bellmontes, and mother of an epileptic child, who is another of the 
clan, The acuteness of May Fairfax, or May Bellmonte, as she soon 
becomes, and the woes of Sybil, supply the chief substance of the 
story ; but a good deal turns on an unknown heir who, for reasong 
which are rather mysterious, and in a manner which is more 
mysterious still, lives in the character of a poacher on the lands 
which he has only to speak in order to make his own, behaves 
with a curious mixture of swagger and humility to his associates 
of all ranks, and, in short, is generally incomprehensible, which, it 
may charitably be supposed, he is meant to be. This person, who 
is the father of Sybil—everybody in Pious Frauds is the long lost 
father, or sister, or cousin of everybody else—is overwhelmed in 
company with most of the sinking stones by a landslip in a pictur 
esque and effective, but rather melodramatic manner, and his 
decease causes many revolutions and discoveries of the orthodox 
kind. There are, in fact, in Pious Frauds the elements of an inter- 
esting book, but they are not well put together, and the character. 
drawing, of which it may safely be said that in a novel eatra hane 
nulla salus, is extremely inadequate. 

By far the most remarkable things about the book, however, are 
the extraordinary abundance of solecisms of all kinds which is to be 
found, and the bewildering nature of the set pieces of eloquence 
in which the author occasionally indulges. The volumes open with 
a rather Arcadian meeting between the two heroes and the two 
heroines, a meeting the conditions of which not unnaturally shock 
the precise Drummond. He and his newly-found friend and cousin, 
Arthur Bellmonte, are staying, the one in quarters, the other on 
circuit, at York, which Mr. de Fonblanque, according to a rather 
senseless affectation common with novelists, calls Minsterton, the 
chief town of Ridingshire. Bellmonte has enticed Drummond on 
the river apparently for an ordinary row and some way up the 
bank they come upon the two damsels, obviously by appoint- 
ment. In the twenty pages or so which describe this assignation, 
Mr. de Fonblanque has contrived to scatter some exceedingly 
choice flowers of novelists’ English and other tongues. The spell- 
ing “ huzzar” is, to say the least, not common nowadays, and it 
looks a little as if Mr. de Fonblanque was vacillating between 
“hussar” and “ huzza.” Mr. Drummond condescendingly remarks 
to May, “ You understand French, Miss Fairfax,” and it is prob 
bly her answer, “A little,” which emboldens him to talk to 
her about the “carte de pays.” The huzzar—perhaps after 
the manner of his singular kind—remarks that “ the beauty 
of a big boat is that you can lay down in the bottom.” 
Mr. de Fonblanque himself is not behind his creations for he 
shortly informs us that the two girls had “a struggle against fate 
in their glove and boot departments and a rococo atmosphere 
about their liats.” We do not know that we remember a more 
admirable example of the sorrowful chances which attend the 
determination to be brilliant by means of the avoidance of plain 
speaking. Mr. de Fonblanque, however, has by no means ex- 
hausted his talent for deranging epitaphs in this remarkable 
sentence. He tells us elsewhere of one of his villains that “he 
found a small world he could grind and a flock of black sheep he 
could lead by the nose.” The leading of black sheep by the nose 
is something quite new in the pastoral line, and deserves a brand- 
new idyl from any modern Theocritus who may have leisure to 
turn one out. Yet again our author has a fine inspiration when 
he remarks, “ Her face was her fortune and she put it to bank in 
her brains.” The operation is complicated and would demand a 
delicate hand in a surgeon, but it is interesting to know 
that this young lady did it. When Mr. de Fonblanque speaks 
of “spicy paragraphs” signed “ Atlas” out of a fashionable 
Scan. Mag. we can only conclude that he thinks those syllables 
are short for scandalous magazine. A pleasant glossary then 
suggests itself. Crim. con. doubtless means Crimean conun- 
drums, and we should not be surprised to hear that Fid. def. 
was a compound of French and English, and meant “ fiddling 
forbidden.” When the reader hears that one of the characters 
addresses her husband as “ Dawkins,” he will naturally suppose 
that the speakers belong to the lowest middle classes; but it 
seems that this form of address is used by ladies belonging to 
the first families of these kingdoms. A passage in the third 
volume may be commended to any scholiast of talent who wants 
something to interpret. One of the minor characters, it seems, 
had taken to entertaining persons of loose morals once a week. 
“ Drummond had only,” we are told, “assisted once before at 
these meetings, and had then left early, not at all pleased with 
his company or the means provided for his entertainment. And 
he left unrequited. ‘A stuck-up cad,’ said the men.” From 
which we gather that a person who goes away under these cir- 
cumstances “leaves unrequited,” which certainly requires & 
new entry in the dictionary under the verb “to requite.” 
This neologism can be paired with another still more surprising 
in the use of the word “sex.” A woman has hired two other 
women to play the spy on her husband. “Jealousy was the 
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excuse given,” says Mr. de Fonblanque, “ and in this cause her 
charming sex listened and spied with delightful activity.” The 
list of these eccentricities may be appropriately concluded by 
jnforming the reader that the author of Pious Frauds thinks 
that an anabasis is the same as an exodus. A gamekeeper 
has been dismissed, and Mr. de Fonblanque talks of what has 
happened “ since the anabasis of Jones.” Now there is 
nothing to inform us that Mr. Jones had gone up the country, 
or that he had been promoted, or that he had retired to 
another and a better wed We are, therefore, forced to conclude 
that our author has not the least idea what anabasis means, and 
considers it as synonymous with departure. It would, however, 
de unfair, after pointing out Mr. de Fonblanque’s shortcomings, not 
to give an example of what he can do. His turn for the ornately 
and imaginatively descriptive has been already indicated to the 
discerning by the quotation about struggling with fate in a boot 
department and about the rococo atmosphere which surrounded 
Miss May Fairfax’s hat. But he can keep it up if he tries, and 
is by no means limited to a chance phrase or two, as for in- 
stance :— 

We pile up a mountain of good resolves laboriously, stone by stone, we 
swear that it ought to endure and therefore that it shall endure for all time 
standing between us and the Sunny Valley where Prudence has set up its 
no trespass board, and lo we stumble upon a pebble of the brook on which 
we read excuse, and straightway it grows bigger than the mountain, and 
flies at the mountain, and breaks it down, and smashes up the trespass 
board, and paves us a beautiful macadamized road straight into the heart 
of that valley. 


This is something like a carte de pays, as Mr. de Fonblanque or 
Mr. Norman Drummond would say. The conduct of the pebble 
is indeed a little bewildering, and the brook is introduced without 
due indication of its previous whereabouts. But a sermon in 
stones of this kind ought not to be criticized too narrowly. It will 
be better to give another example of Mr. de Fonblanque’s sur- 
prising parabolic faculty, and then to have done with him :— 


He did not misjudge or overestimate May’s opposition. With a woman’s 
quickness she suspected the security of this change of front, and, woman- 
like, she would not let him imagine that he was deceiving her. This, my 
dear Madam, is one of the few mistakes which your charming sex habitu- 
ally commit. When a lord of the creation sets a trap for you, you sing 
out, “It’s a trap! I seeit! Come, dears, and look at the trap!” Youshoula 
pretend not to know it’s a trap, hop playfully round and round it, and over 
it, and on it, letting him think that the next hop will be in it. Or else, 
being a brute, he’ll out with his gun, slip in a No. 4 cartridge,*and over 

ou go. This requires a good deal of self-denial. It is hateful, I own, to 
oi and not show it. But, believe me, your sacrifice wiil be re- 
ward 


It is certainly not every novelist who can give such good advice in 
such a charmingly figurative and Eastern manner. 


NEWTON’S ARCH-EOLOGICAL ESSAYS.* 


ie expectations which were raised by the announcement of a 
forthcoming volume of archeological essays by Mr. C. T. 
Newton of the British Museum are doomed to some disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Newton’s reputation as one of the highest living 
authorities on Greek art and antiquities will not suiler by the 
work he has just published, but, on the other hand, it will 
not be raised. It was natural to expect something more original 
from one who has spent a long life in the study of Hellenic 
monuments, from the days when he worked under Dean Gaisford 
at Christchurch to the visit he lately paid to Professor Curtius’s 
expedition at Olympia; it was impossible not to hope great things 
from the collected writings of a man whose name is associated 
with the discoveries of the Mausoleum, of Cnidus, Halicar- 
nassus, Branchide, and Ephesus, who has closely watched and 
assisted in the great mage of archeological study during the 
past forty years, and, above all, has long held the guardianship of 
the Greek and Roman section of our national collections, of which 
he justly boasts that it has no equal on the Continent—a boast 
which owes its truth in a large measure to his own efforts. Never- 
theless, all that Mr. Newton has given us in his new volume is a 
lecture, a letter, some contributions to the monthly magazines, and 

~a-dozen reviews. They are all worth reading, and all possess 


_the authority which attaches to every judgment or theory which 


Mr. Newton utters on his special subject ; but they are neither so 
wide in range nor so original in matter as we had hoped to find 
them. Even taken in conjunction with the same scholar’s History of 
Discoveries and Travels in the Levant, the bulk of these writings 
shows a strangely small literary productiveness in one who is, and 
has long been, master of his subject, and may be supposed to have 
some desire to help others up the ladder he has himself ascended. 
With the exception of the introductory lecture and a letter to a 
Select Committee, the articles forming the present volume were all 
written during the last six orseven years. Like theSeven Sleepers 
of the city whose history he relates with such perspicuity, Mr. 
Newton seems to have slept, in a literary sense (save for his 
volumes of travels and discoveries in the Levant), for a period 
of twenty years, after which he shook himself together and 
took to the writing of reviews and memoirs. It is thus that 
the greater part of the present volume deals with the discoveries 


* Essays on Art and Archeology. By Charles Thomas Newton, C.B., 
DC.L., &., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British 


Museum, Correspondent of tne Institute of France. London: Macmillan 


of the past decade, and that we hear next to nothing of the earlier 
triumphs of archeology, whose history Mr. Newton could so well 
have written. Nor do we find here any account of the treasures 
over which the author stands sentinel in the British Museum, 
There are many incidental references to them, and full descriptions 
and criticisms of a few examples in one section; but the Greek 
statuary of the national collection as a whole—Mr. Newton’s special 
charze—is nowhere discussed or explained. Those who have heard 
Mr. Newton's lecture on the Parthenon, which he has given, we be- 
lieve, several times, know how clearly he can interpret the meaning 
of the precious fragments of the Elgin Room, and how different 
becomes the pleasure and the instruction of a study of this gallery 
after having the contents explained in its Keeper’s lucid manner. 
Mr. Newton has delivered many lectures besides that on the Par- 
thenon, and in all he has shown, not only the clearness and 
logical sequence which are so apparent in his written articles, but 
also a freeness and felicity of expression which are unfortunately 
not equally conspicuous in the latter. None of these lectures on 
the Greek treasures in his keeping appear in the volume before us. 
Possibly they were not taken down; and, if so, we can only 
lament the misfortune. Perhaps the course of lectures on Greek 
archeology now being delivered by him at University College 
will gather up the substance of all former lectures on the 
subject ; and these at least will, we hope, be published. Mean- 
while the fact remains that Mr. Newton’s most successful mode 
of instruction is only represented by a lecture delivered in his 
youth, and that none of the many discourses which he has addressed 
to the Royal Institution, the public schools, the Men and Women’s 
College, and other audiences, with reference to the beautiful works 
of art among which his daily life is cast, find a place in this 
volume of his collected writings. 

But the absence of the most generally interesting portion of Mr. 
Newton’s labours must not diminish our gratitude for what he has 
given us; and in any case it must be owned that the daily depart- 
mental work of the Museum may well explain omissions which 
we cannot help regretting. Although the greater part of this volume 
consists of papers which are within the memory of the youngest 
ert-student, it is yet convenient and useful to possess them in a col- 
lected form ; and there are two exceptions to the lateness of the date 
which will be welcomed with pleasure. These are the Lecture on 
Archeology, which opens the volume, and the Letter to the Select 
Committee on the National Gallery (1853), which is a natural 
sequel to it. The former, which was given at a meeting of the 
Archeological Institute at Oxford on June 18, 1850, is, in spite of 
acertain youthfulness and a somewhat over-rhetorical style, perhaps 
the best thing Mr. Newton has ever written. It is a clear and 
eloquent exposition of the subject-matter of archeology, @ 
singularly successful attempt at co-ordination. The various studies 
which come under the head of archeology are treated slightly but 
sufficiently, their place assigned, and their relations to the other 
branches of the same great subject explained. The whole ratiunale, 
the objects, the divisions, of archeology are here set forth and 
arranged with a lucidity of treatment and a breadth of grasp which 
have perhaps never been excelled. As an introduction to the study 
of antiquities in the widest sense this lecture stands by itself; and 
to have rescued this from the oblivion of an old number of the 
Archeological Journal is alone a sufficient raison détre for the 
volume before us. The letter to the Chairman of the Committee 
on the National Gallery, to protest against the proposal to dis- 
integrate the antiquities in the British Museum, is a fit sequel to 
the lecture on archzeology. It takes up the same line—the defence 
of archzeology as a whole, indivisible, and depending on the juxta~ 
position of its parts; only in the letter the national collections are 
specially regarded, whilst the lecture extends over the whole 
range of archeology from the most cosniopolitan point of view. In 
both, clearness of arrangement and the force of apposite illustration 
are conspicuous. 

Of the rest of the articles, all of which were written since 1873, 
half are reviews of works which have appeared in recent years 
on archeological subjects. Students of the past will be glad to 
read Mr. Newton's opinions on Wood's discoveries at Ephesus, 
Schliemann’s at Mycenz, and Curtius’s at Olympia, as unfolded 
in the pages of the Edinburgh Review; and his views on the re- 
searches of Mr. Lang and General Cesnola in Cyprus, and on the 
value of Greek coins as a commentary on Greek sculpture, will be 
read with interest by those who have not already made them- 
selves acquainted with them on their original publication, or who 
did not accord to an anonymous writer the attention with which 
they would have listened if the hand had been known to them. 
In all these reviews we find the same clearness and logical arrange- 
ment which are noticeable in the lecture on archeology, though 
we miss the enthusiasm and eloquence which add so much to the 
charm of the spoken address. After all, for the exposition of 
archeological facts, accuracy and clearness are more essential than 
charm of style and the music of well-balanced periods. 

Besides these reviews, there are two sets of articles in 
the book which are real acquisitions to the literature of archw- 
ology. We could do very well without the solid Ldinburgh Review 
articles, as we have the grounds — which they rest; and, 
though it is an advantage to know Mr. Newton’s opinions of the 
various books reviewed, and to have their results arranged and 
epitomized for us, it would be quite possible to content ourselves 
with the books themselves. This remark does not apply to the series 
of papers on Greek inscriptions, nor to the two articles on Greek 
sculpture from the west coast of Asia Minor, to which the inte- 
resting essay on the Cimmerian Bosphorus forms a sort of pendant, 
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These papers represent an immense amount of independent study 
and wide archwological experience. No one better than Mr, New- 
ton, unless it were Bickh himself, could claim for Greek inscriptions 
the importance that really attaches to them as elements in the his- 
tory of Greek art and Greek life in general ; and the articles on this 
subject contributed in 1876 and 1878 to the Contemporary Review 
and the Nineteenth Century, though necessarily including a large 

roportion of dry detail, possess a peculiar interest in the vivid 
ight they throw on the political and religious, and in some measure 
the social, life of the Greeks at various periods of their ancient 
history. From the inscription at Abou-Symbel, six centuries and 
more before Christ, to the edict of Diocletian, a.p. 301, Mr. 
Newton surveys the whole field of Greek inscriptional monuments, 
and deduces from them all that can be learned of the people whose 
laws, or deeds, or creeds they commemorate. We are in- 
clined to rate the articles on Greek inscriptions, which occupy 
one-fourth of the volume, as the portion of most permanent 
archeological value therein. They call attention to a branch of 
antiquities which is little appreciated, and the difficulties of which, 
moreover, make the aid of a guiding hand very necessary. To 
understand and interpret, not merely read, Greek inscriptions is a 
gift which only comes after many years spent in Hellenic studies. 
‘To most scholars they present more obstacles and pitfalls than in- 
formation, and we must be very grateful to Mr. Newton for having 
presented so difficult a subject in so popular and intelligible a 
form, and for having invested what most students regard as a 


dreary study with the interest which can only come from a | 


comparative treatment, the hard-earned result of a life’s patient | 


labour. 
The essay on Greek sculptures from the coast of Asia Minor is 
a very charming survey of the progress of discovery on the west 


coast and in the islands of the Archipelago. Grouping the various | 


sculptures into periods ofart, Mr. Newton arranges in the different 
classes all the more remarkable objects which have been dis- 
covered in the part of Asiatic Greece selected for discussion. The 
whole study is un excellent example of Mr. Newton's method, and 
has more style and life about it than any of his later articles. It 
has besides the advantage of treating of objects which are con- 
tained in the national collection, and are consequently more familiar 
to English students than, for instance, the remains of the temple 
of Olympian Jove (despite the exquisite cast of the Hermes of Praxi- 
teles now exhibited in the Elgin Room) cr the “ pre-dedalian” 
relics of Mycenw. The account of the sculptures from Cnidus, 
especially the exquisite Demeter, ought to be read by every visitor 
to the British Museum who knows the way through from the 
Greco-Roman Gallery to the Elgin Room. As a specimen of 
delicate art criticism, too, the short extract from the Times on 
the celebrated bronze head of Venus from the Castellani Collec- 
tion deserves a word of notice. If Mr. Newton had given us a 
little more of this sort of work, more of his own deductions from 
the Greek monuments and less of reviews of books, there would 
be little room for criticism. 


RODD’S BIRDS OF CORNWALL.* 


T is more than a century since Dr. Johnson, in reviewing 
Borlase’s work on the Scilly Islands, drew special attention to 
the value of such “ pleasing and elegant pieces of local inquiry ” as 


were then just beginning to be produced in various parts of the | 


country. it would be ditlicult for the historian of natural history 
to overestimate the work done in this quiet field of “local in- 
quiry ” by patient and instructed observers. The very temper of 
mind fostered by a country life, the repose, the leisure, the un- 
wearied eye, all these give a peculiar advantage to the local 
naturalist, and tend to make his experience trustworthy and ripe. 
In the field of ornithology no provincial collector of our generation 
has deserved more commendation than Mr. Rodd, the result of 
whose labours—unfortunately posthumous—lies before us. His 
life was one of the most quiet that can be imagined. He was 
born at the rectory of St. Just-in-Roseland, close to the cliffs of 
Cape Cornwall ; he began life as a solicitor in Penzance, and rose 
to one municipal post aiter another, without once desiring to spread 
the field of his ambition beyond the little peninsula in which he 
was born. His chief, if not his only, recreation seems to have 
been wandering over his native county in search of birds. In 
the course of a life that closed last January in his seventieth 
year, he not only greatly enlarged the list of the recognized birds 
of Cornwall, and reduced its avifauna to a scientitic precision, but 
he added to the list of known English birds several very important 

ies. Until he found the spotted eagle on the moors around 
Hawk's Tor, in 1860, that noble bird was unknown to British 
naturalists. The red-breasted flycatcher, a lovely little creature 
that apes the robin in its plumage, had never been observed in 
England until a friend of Mr. Rodd’s watched it skimming the 
grass for flies at Constantine, near Falmouth, and set the eager 
ornithologist on the track. The lesser grey shrike (Lantus minor) 
was first described by Mr. Rodd, and the same may be said of 
another curious little bird, the American stint. But it is not 
necessary to multiply instances of research which will occur to the 
memory of every ornithologist, and which the modesty of the 
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author can no longer conceal. We should add that the present 
work, of which only a few sheets had been corrected at the death 
of Mr. Rodd, has been earried through the press with much care 
and sympathy by Mr. J. E. Harting, himself favourably known ip 
the literature of ornithology. 

We are doubtful whether it is to Mr. Rodd or to Mr. Harti 
that we owe an entertaining introduction of a bibliographi 
character, in which the patient research of the writer has been em- 

loyed to find out all that has been said by early annalists on the 

irds of Cornwall. From the Jtinerarium of William of Worcester, 
we learn that Tresco, or, as the old monk calls it, Rascow, in 
Scilly, was famous even in the fifteenth century for its puffing, 
being, as he says, “inculta, cum cuniculis et avibus vocatig 
pophyns.” The puffin is at present rare in all parts of Cornwall, 
— the Scilly Islands, where it breeds on the cliffs in immense 
numbers. John Lelend, half a century later than William of 
Worcester, noted the same abundance of “ gulles and puffinnes,” 
The first really scientific observation of Cornish birds was made by 
Richard Carew, of Antony, who published his Survey of Cornwall 
in 1602, and whose remarks on the fauna of the county were 
repeated more or less exactly by all chroniclers and county 
historians almost to our own day. His close observation of nature 
and his wise incredulity give a particular value to Carew’s notes 
of natural history. Here isan example which is of the greatest 
interest to an ornithologist :— 


Not long sithance, there came a flocke of Birds into Cornwall, about 
TIaruest season, in bignesse not much exceeding a Sparrow, which made ag 
foule spoyle of the Apples. Their bils were thwarted crossewise at the end, 
and with these they would cut an Apple in two at one snap, eating onely 
the kernels. It was taken at first for a boden token, and much admired; 
but, soone after, notice grew that Glocester Shire and other Apple Countries 
haue them an ouer-familiar harme. 


The crossbill (Lo.ia curvirostra) could not be better described 
than in this short paragraph, and to the present day its occasional 
appearance produces the same terror and perplexity among the 
country folk. It is a common bird in no part of England ; but in 
the West, where it appears in flocks perhaps once in each generation, 
its brilliant plumage, varying from rose-red to orange russet, its 
extraordinary beak, with its dislocated look and its odd exotie 
habit, are especially startling to the farmers. The crossbills arrive 
chattering and fluttering in an orchard, wring off the apples, hold 
them in one foot like a parrot, and hack them to pieces with their 
bills tiJl the long hard tongue can slip into the centre and drag 
out the pips. The fruit is then dropped in fragments on the 
ground. <A fir-cone gives the crossbill more to do, but seems 
to contain an even more delightful food, and nothing is more 
amusing than to see the seed extracted from between the hard 
shields that protect it. Carew is the only authority for the 
existence of the nightingale in Cornwall; his evidence, indeed, 
is more than dubious ; he merely says, “ of Nightingales few, or 
none at all”; but his reservation, inaccurately repeated, gave 
the nightingale a place among the rarer Cornish birds, As 
a point of fact, there seems no reason to believe that a single 
specimen has ever been seen or heard within the limits of 
the county. It is easy to an inaccurate observer, especially to an 
enthusiastic one desirous of being persuaded, to recognize a 
nightingale in the sleek person of the garden warbler, or in the 
rich nocturnal song of the blackeap. Mr. Rodd has some ve 
interesting remarks on the vocal powers of the last-mentioned bird, 


| which seems to possess a curious latent gift for mimicry, anda 


habit of suddenly changing the whole character of its song in a be- 
wildering manner. Mr. Rodd, as it seems to us, scarcely does 
justice to the sweetness of the whitethroat’s song, the prelude of 
which has a jubilancy at least as fine as that of his favourite the 
garden warbler. If the whitethroat could sustain or complete her 
song, she would be ore of the finest English warblers, but she 
never executes more than a charming fragment of a theme. We 
observe, in passing, that Mr. Rodd gives the River Lynher as the 
only Cornish habitat of the water ouzel, and a Mr. James, who 
supplied Polwhele with a list of Cornish birds, speaks of having 
seen “ one in the parish of Manaccan,” between Falmouth and the 
Lizard. The present writer, who has met with it both on the 
upper waters of the Tamar and on one of the western tributaries 
of that river, is inclined to believe that the water ouzel is 
not so rare in the east of Cornwall as Mr. Rodd supposed. 
Cornwall presents advantages to the ornithologist such as are 
searcely offered by any other English county. It projects so far 
south aud west into the Atlantic Ocean as to command a climate 
distinctly milder than that of the South of England generally, and 
a summer heat that has a certain tropical character about it. It 
is true that this extreme position deprives it of a few forms 
abundant in the north and east. Its moors, so prolific in rare 
species of pepit and plover, are unvisited by such familiar birds as 
the red grouse, while the black grouse and the quail are so rare as 
to be considered merely accidental visitors.. On the other hand, 
the muddy estuaries of the Cornish coast are the natural habitat 
of all the race of redshanks, knots, and sandpipers, a great variety 
of which swell the list of county fauna with more than twenty 
species. The numeless stretch of salt marsh that spreads in 
various directions southward from the head of St. Ives Ba 
towards Hayle, Gwinear, and St. Erth, is singularly rich in 
sorts of birds, and was still more so before it was crossed 
by one line of railway and skirted by a second. The high 
grassy tablelands, raised high above the sea by a ring of ciitls, 
of which the Lizard is the most striking example, harbour 
various species that breed in safety in the wilderness of tall 
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; while between the naked ndeur of the tors and 
whe of the sea-line there run Gap valleys of woodland 
hich conceal a rich fauna of finches and warblers, and give 
“space to breathe, how short so ever,” to such rare and beau- 
tiful visitants as the waxwing and the golden oriole. With 

to the latter, undoubtedly the most gorgeous of all English 
birds, Mr. Rodd expresses an indignation which most observers of 
nature must have shared, that it is never permitted to breed un- 
molested in our woods. The golden oriole is by no means so rare 
a bird as is commonly supposed ; it frequently appears in pairs on 
our southern coast in spring, and would undoubtedly build a nest 
and bring up its apple-coloured nestlings if its lovely yellow and 
black plumage did not tempt the destructive vice of every idle 

okel. The habits of the bird, however, are very fantastic and 
abrupt; in 1870 so large a flock of orioles appeared in the woods 
of Trevethoe, between St. Ives and Penzance, that it was con- 
fidently hoped that they would build. Their haunts were de- 
fended and their passion for solitude respected, but after a short 
stay, they flew off again in a compact flock of forty, and were seen 
no more. It has been supposed that they appear in Devonshire 
and Cornwall merely as birds of passage, and that they pass east- 
ward in the vain hope of being allowed to build their nests with- 
out disturbance in Rent or Suffolk. 

There is added to this volume an appendix of more than usual 
interest in the form of notes on the birds of the Scilly Islands, 
drawn up by Mr. F. R. Rodd, of Trebartha Hall, the nephew of 
the deceased writer. These notes were put down from 1864 to 
1871, and refer to the period when Tresco, under the protection of 
the late Mr. Augustus Smith, was a little marine paradise to the 
botanist and the ornithologist. The total number of birds now re- 
eognized as having occurred in Cornwall is 290, and of these Mr. 
F. R. Rodd has identified 173 as visitors or inhabitants of Scilly. 
When it is considered that the entire British avifauna, having 
stood for some time at the figure 399, has been lately raised to a 
round 400 by the observation of Saazcola stapazina, it will be seen 
that the little group of islets thrust out into the bosom of the 
Atlantic, and swept round by seas that are scarcely at rest for one 
week in the year, is singularly well represented in possessing forty- 
five per cent. of the whole catalogue of British birds. The editor 
closes his valuable labours with lists of Cornish and provincial 
names of birds, which are plainly incomplete, and for which he 
claims the indulgence of his readers as having missed the final 
supervision which Mr. Rodd intended to give them, 


GRISEL ROMNEY.* 


7 is one of the many books that remind the reviewer how 

different his point of view is from that of the class on whose 
favour the success of the work depends. What he has to say about 
it is nothing to the sort of reader who is interested if the topics 
that form its subject-matter are interesting ; who, if there are inci- 
dents in plenty and of sufficient variety, movements, gaieties, pretty 
dresses, golden hair, compliments, interspersed with the due allow- 
ance of reverses, accidents,and startling transitions, finds it an attrac- 
tive story. To him, or, let us say, to her, ifthe heroes and heroines 
only talk and dance, flirt in conservatories, get up misunderstand- 
ings, quarrel, kiss and make it up, it is no matter how they do it— 
this is a question of accidental liking, on which one opinion is as 
good as another. There is the aspect, the business, the profession 
of a novel about the book; it tsa novel. The world opens to eyes 
that read of social life under the conditions of equipages, servants, 
diamonds, titles, beauties, splendours; the taste catches the refine- 
ments of new phrases, the ring and the ripple, and the shimmer 


and the cooings of soft talk, and all that separates the fine life 
of books from domestic humdrum. The mind feels itself expand 
as, one by one, the topics of the day aretouched upon. There isa 
sense of growing intimacy with what goes on in the world, or to 
| the thing in humble phrase, of getting to know what's what. 

hether there is any life in the personages that act out the drama, 
any wit in the talk, any novelty in incident or situation, any real 
approach of mind to mind, any invention, any absorption on the 
writer's part in his creation—any reality in fact—is not a question. 
Young readers can often supply a good deal of this for themselves. 
Such readers have a real intellectual advantage over their elders; 
they catch fire at a touch; they have hopes and expectations that 
meet the writer and his tale half-way. The reader and the 
novelist form a partnership; the one provides the plot and the 
characters, the reader puts life and likelihood into them—transient 
life, of course, for nothing takes lasting hold that has not some vital 
force—but at any rate life while the reading lasts. ‘The reviewer, on 
the contrary, is Jong past the stage of participation ; as a reader of 
novels he sinks to the second place. He brings, instead of this 
frank welcome, a satiated experience; he sees nothing that is not 
there; his expectation of what is coming is strictly regulated 
and held in check by what has gone before, or what has already met 
his eye; no promise of exciting scenes on the writer's part allows 

m to count upon excitement. 

These general reflections are prompted by the novel before us. 
The book might be a first attempt of a not unskilful pen in the field 
of fiction, trusting to the unfolding of the story for developing 
powers and quickening invention. The manner is caught, the 


scaffolding is up for an exciting novel of society. The characters 
are all entered—after Dandie Dinmont’s plan of education for his 
terriers—and tested by the various ordeals which characterize life 
as it is seen in fiction, But these tests and ordeals do not produce 
corresponding effects. We are prepared for great consequences, 
but the author seems to forget her purpose. We find ourselves 
plunged into a railway accident at starting, of which the conse- 
quences are a broken leg to the heavy father and a sprained wrist 
to one of the heroines—and of course an introduction to her of 
Jack, the leading hero. But nothing comes of it all that a fit of 
the gout might not have effected more naturally ; for the only use 
of the accident is to confine the father to one room, while the wrist 
that could not be touched without Lenore’s turning very faint and 
white as she was extricated from the overturned carriage does not 
in the least interfere with her active share in all Christmas gaieties 
of the country house to which sheis on her way. <A very beautiful 
girl and a most attractive man can surely become interested in 
one another without this preliminary of sprains and broken bones. 
However, it is intended to prove Jack a man of universal resource. 
Nothing comes amiss to him. He knows what to do in a railway 
accident ; he is the life of indoor festivities; he is a literary man 
and the editor of a leading journal, and for fifteen years he has 
continually moved in the best society. 

A fortnight’s acquaintance ushered in by a railway accident 
closes witha fire. Lenore as the angel and Jack as Mephistopheles 
form the principal figures in a group from Faust. Jack—his sable 
majesty—is playing chess and watching his victim with a 
sardonic grin; Lenore, with hair rippling down to her waist, 
white dress and wings, wears a look of wonderful pity, when 
Mephistopheles springs from his seat and tears down the flimsy 
background of drapery which had caught fire and already singed 
the angel’s wings. Lenore retires to her room, her face deadly 
pale, but soon returns to the ball-room, and dances until an early 
hour of the morning. She indeed slept but little, but only because 
the “ unwonted gaiety had chased the god away who is wooed back 
with such difficulty when once put to flight.” We hear no more 
of the fire; it does even less for the story than the railway crash 
and all its piteous surrounding sights. 

It is a virtual confession of weakness, however common a 
trick with novelists, to associate scenes of gaiety with appalli 
incidents, instead of trusting to their legitimate effect either on 
the conduct of the story or the spirits and interest of the reader. 
Such scenes in good hands have their special charm. A tender, 
playful insight can bring hero and heroine better acquainted with 
each other, set them off in some new light, engage the reader's 
sympathy through some fresh channel, still keeping the scene a 
festive scene, and the anxieties and distresses incident to all human 
intercourse in strict accordance with the surroundings. Of course, 
if it isa case of principle, if people disapprove of such scenes, it is 
quite admissible to make them tragic; but to use them as con- 
venient resorts, and to ignore their true nature and purpose, is not 
treating readers as they have a right to expect. 

Through the various influences of pleasure, together with these 
startling shocks, Lenore is pledged to Jack at the end of the fort- 
night; but it is her fate to suffer, and to be the victim of the 
conventional trials which befall the thoughtful heroine, where 
there are two of them—trials which, as the reader of any experience 
knows, have not reached their full sum till a lord appears on the 
scene. In this case, contrary to all precedent, he is an estimable 
lord, though very blind to what is going on. He had loved Lenore’s 
mother, and sees in the daughter a likeness which revives the old 
flame. Her father, who is a baronet, supports the evil reputation 
of his order, and insists on the match with hints and arguments 
which furnish an opportunity for putting the time-honoured 
question— Will he sell her for a coronet? The father is not only 
willing, but succeeds in doing so; he hoodwinks her noble lover, 
and proves to his daughter that his honour and her duty compel 
her to the sacrifice. She renounces Jack, giving him no hint of 
her reasons, and marries Lord Meredith. 

Jack at this stage is turned over to the heroine who gives her 
name to the novel. Grisel is of the childish and innocent type. 
She is really in love with somebody else, but does not know it, 
and accepts Jack at once. Here lies the proper contrast between 
the two heroines, both in feeling and in fate. Lenore is terribly 
clear in her own mind; she has owned to Jack himself that she 
loves one man and yet marries another. Grisel, in entire un- 
consciousness of her real preferences, accepts the man whom 
Lenore has thrown over, supposing all the while that she loves 
him, and only finds out her mistake after a four years’ engage- 
ment, which Jack is in no hurry to bring to an end, through the 
enlightenment brought about by a runaway carriage accident, when 
she sees theright man knocked down in his attempt tostop the horses, 
and, believing him to be killed, faints dead away. Jack, who has 
been so cool a lover, has now to take a contrary line and perform a 
magnanimous sacritice. Up to this time the artless Grisel had 
been the one to make advances, and had just urged an end to the 
interminable engagement. She wished to make him happier, and to 
this end was arming herself with keys and learning the science of 
housekeeping. Jack now discovers that Grisel’s childlike innocence 
is the very thing he wants; he trusts to contact with these qualities 
for emancipating him from the trammels of utter unbelief in which 
his mind is helplessly bound. An unbelieving hero is, we know, 
one of the features of the model novel. The author has no 
sympathy with his doubts, and hopes to remove them ; but this is. 


ws By M. E. Fraser-Tytler. London: Marcus Ward 


one of the requirements of the day not to be evaded. Itis the topic: 
chosen with the old love as well as with the new. Lenore makes it | 
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a great point that Jack shall call on her. She is interested in his | this work, we must be careful to bring direct evidence in favour 
second choice; they are to be friends still. Religion becomes a | of our own ideas, and not merely to cite the generally received 


confidential topic, but it is one scarcely safe under the circum- 
stances, as he connects it with his first knowledge of her. He 
informs her— 

“You attracted me from the first moment I saw you. You awakened in 
me the knowledge of the want of religion in myself. It was my first cry 
after better things.” 

“ And then ? ” exclaimed Lenore, breathlessly. 

“ And then,” he continued, “I thought by incorporating this new life I 
had found with my own I should gradually grow to her standard. She 
would be there to point the way. And so I followed up the friendship I 
had begun, and then——” 

“Don’t,” cried Lenore, “ I cannot bear it.” 

It is certainly time for Lenore to remember her husband and 
pay a testimony to his merits. It is, perhaps, well that this 
passage occurs towards the end of the story. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that these deep reasons for falling in love 
are an afterthought, equally with the quondam lover and the 
author. They fit in with the subject of religion as a feminine 
attribute, which has to be treated towards the conclusion. 

Lord Meredith is a remarkable example of what we have 
already noticed—the powers of endurance with which the charac- 
ters are endowed. ‘They have a way of getting over things. 


They have a good deal to go through, both physically and | 


morally, but they have constitutions to bear it—nothing works | ducting mass sent a spark to the second mass; if this building 


the tremendous effects we might have expected from it. Lenore 
worries herself into typhoid fever; her husband nurses her with the 
tenderest devotion, which is rewarded bya distinct explanation on 
her part—spoken in unconscious delirium—of the compulsion by 
which she had been driven to marry him. Nothing is left to 
conjecture. She apostrophizes her father—who, by the way, 
had died suddenly in her presence when his work was done— 
“But you said i must marry him; you said I would bring 
dishonour on you if I did not accept Lord Meredith. Did 
you say I was to be sold to pay your debts; I, your only 
child? Father, I cannot doit. I told Jack I would marry him. 
I love him so. I cannot give him up.” This is circumstantial 
certainly, and leaves no room for explaining away; but nothing 
particular comes of it. It is a scene of itself, with no con- 
sequences. The way in which Lord Meredith takes it ought at 
any rate to have made the writer hesitate before reflecting on 
one-half of creation in the following sentiment :—“ Absolute 
unselfishness, a quality so rare in man.” Our author very properly 
gives the palm to her own sex; and one means by which this 
impression of masculine selfishness is conveyed by her, and indeed 
by the ladies who write fiction as a class, is the prominent place 
given to the habit of smoking. Cigars play a very leading part 
in the novels of the gentler sex. Most men smoke, and the men 
who write about them take the habit for granted; but the 
feminine looker-on never lets it pass. It is a picturesque feature 
of the scene. She gives a meaning to it, and interprets it. She 
has a pleasant feeling of superiority as she notesit; she understands 
the sex and its ways. 


ANDERSON ON LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS.* 


| this country we are in a rather unfortunate position with 
respect to the important question of the protection of buildings 
rom damage by lightning. Accidents of this nature are not nu- 
merous enough to arouse any deep or lasting public anxiety, so 
that the subject receives but little attention, whilst they are quite 
common enough to make it desirable that protection should be 
more efficient than it now is. It is a significant sign of the general 
apathy shown in the face of this great danger that we have had to 
wait up to the present time for a book entirely devoted to the 
subject of the proper construction and maintenance of lichtning- 
conductors, and that as yet there is no legislative enactment deal- 
ing with them—a — which we can better discuss after noticing 
some of the views held by the author. 

Mr. Richard Anderson has made a beginning by publishing this 
work, which we hope will be soon followed up, and before going 
on to criticize details, we may fairly say that the book admirably 
fulfils the purpose for which it has been written. It must 
always be remembered in considering the subject of atmospheric 
electricity that here we are on very debatable ground. As we 
have yet no clear and simple physical theory of electricity, we are 
unable to discuss with any great degree of certainty problems 
which are far outside of the grasp of the strictly experimental 
method; and how can we feel much confidence in conclusions 
drawn from laboratory experiments, which in this case are 
usually made on a scale so small that they may fairly be 
said to be related to the vast natural phenomena much 
as a map of Europe of the ordinary library size is related 
to that continent? It is true that these experiments may 
give us guides to the general features of the phenomena we 
desire to study; but for details we must trust to experiments 
made on the phenomena themselves; and therefore we must be 
careful to give due weight to the opinions of practical men, even 
should they contradict our preconceived ideas. Therefore, in 
pointing out those views which we conceive to be erroneous in 


* Lightning-Conductors: their History, Nature, and Mode of Applicati 
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opinions of scientific men drawn from the behaviour of electr). 
city in laboratories. To understand properly the point we are 
about to discuss, however, we must start in the laboratory. Here 
we find that, if we take an insulated mass of conducting gub. 
stance so highly charged that a spark, say two inches long, can be 
drawn from it, and that, instead of drawing a spark, we hold near 
it a pointed rod of metal connected with the earth, after a ve 

brief time the charged conducting mass will only give a very 
short spark. Further than this, if the action of the point be con- 
tinued for a somewhat longer time, no sparks can be drawn 
from the charged conducting mass. We find in the laboratory that 
this action of a pointed earth-connected conductor takes place ata 
great distance, and is the more rapid as we employ more points, 
Now, it being pretty well proved that thunder-clouds are hig 

charged masses of conducting substance, we are led to believe that 
a pointed rod connected with the earth will have the same effect 
upon them as it would have on a charged mass in the laboratory, 
and that the more lightning-conductors that are brought to bear 
on the cloud the greater this eifect will be. Thus, say, a cloud 
is approaching a building at a height of a quarter of a mile, 
and is so highly charged that, when over the building, it 
would send a flash of lightning into it as our experimental con- 


has a lightning-conductor which consists of a rod or rope of a con- 
ducting substance connected at its lower end with the earth, and 
ending skywards in a point, we imagine that the cloud will be so 
far discharged by the point that the distance through which it can 
send a spark or flash of lightning will be much shortened, and very 
probably so much so that no flash will be sent into the building, 
And we further imagine that the more lightuing-conductors there 
are ina given area, the more the thunder-clouds will be discharged, 
and therefore the shorter will be their sparking distance. Now, 
let us see how far practice realizes our expectations. We quote 
the following from a lecture delivered at Glasgow in the present 
year by Protessor Tait :— 

I canzot pass from this subject without a remark upon the public as well 
as private duty of having lightning-rods in far greater abundance than we see 
them anywhere in this country. When of proper conducting power, properly 
pointed, properly connected with the ground and with every large mass of 
metal in a building,they afford absolute protection against ordinary lightning, 
every single case of apparent failure I have met with having been im- 
mediately traceable to the absence of one or other of these conditions. How 
great is their beneficial effect you may gather at once from what is recorded 
of Pietermaritzburg, viz., that till lightning-rods became ccmmon in that 
town it was constantly visited by thunder-storms at certain seasons. They 
still come as frequently as ever, but they cease to give lightning-flashes 
whenever they reach the town, and they begin again to do so as soon as 
they have passed over it. 

It was this “ public duty ” of multiplying lightning-conductors 
to which we referred when we remarked on the want of legisla- 
tion on tne subject of protection from lightning. And if it be 
proved, as we believe it is, that multiplication of lightning-con- 
ductors adds to the safety not only of buildings but of human life, 
it may be hoped that some pressure may be put upon private 
persons to compel them to help, not only themselves, but the 
community at large. Perhaps the loss of life and destruction of 
property by lightning this year may draw the attention of 
Insurance offices and their actuaries to the subject, and may 
lead them to make efforts in this direction. The matter really 
lies in their hands, and they could do all that is wanted without 
any legislative machinery; but were this required, the Board of 
Works, as far as London is concerned, through their district 
surveyors could easily do the work without throwing any heavy 


| burden on the taxpayers. 


But, in spite of the theoretical considerations which lead to the 
conclusion that lightning-conductors have this protective action, and 
the evidence which abounds that this action does go on in practice, 
Mr. Anderson completely ignores the whole of this part of his 
subject, and invariably treats a lightning-conductor as a means of 
carrying off a flash of lightning which has struck the building. 
The only references to the protective action in his book are in 
quotations from the works of others. Perhaps the reason of this 
neglect may be the dislike which the author evidently feels for the 
false and dangerous theory that there is an “area of protection 
round every lightning-conductor varying with its height.” This 
theory of course arises more or less out of the proved fact that a 
pointed conductor is a protection against lightning. But it is 
quite false, and has done much to destroy public confidence in the 
efficacy of lightning-conductors. An ill-designed or badly- 
made conductor is, however, undoubtedly not only no protection, 
but actually a source of danger, and Mr. Anderson's descrip- 
tions of the best ways of fitting and designing lightning-con- 
ductors are excellent. He devotes much space to the description 
of the best modes of connecting the conductor with the earth; 
and he advocates the method of having two such connexions 
—one spread out near the surface of the soil, which will 
act quickly and effectively in damp weather, and another 
taken to natural water (as distinguished from wells and tanks 
having cement or stone sides), or the gas and water pipes of towns, 
or, failing these, so deeply buried as to be in moist earth even in 
seasons of drought. This method he has found good in practice, 
and certainly it is excellent in theory. The author also very wisely 
insists on the necessity for frequent inspection of conductors, by 
testing their electrical resistance, and especially the resistance of 
the earth-connexion. Curiously enough, though he gives a draw- 
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i short description of a portable testing apparatus designed 
use, alien no directions for ta these tests, 
although the method of ascertaining the condition of the earth-con- 
nexion is by no means obvious, and even a practical electrician 
would probably require to have it explained ; and yet Mr. Ander- 
son hopes that his book will be of use to “ architects, clergy- 
men, municipal officials, and all those in charge of large and 
lofty buildings.” We hope he will remedy this defect in 
another edition, and add a few pages giving the practical method 
of taking all the necessary tests; and we hope also that he will 
draw attention to the necessity of having some means of inspecting 
the point at the upper end of the conductor, so that it may be kept 
clean and sharp, and thus in a fit state to perform its function of 

tecting the building against being struck. , 

A very large part of the book is taken up with the history of 
the subject, which has been compiled with great care and judg- 
ment in the selection of those passages in the history of elec- 
tricity which really bear on the subject. Although written in a 
rather bombastic style, this part of the book is very interesting. 
The accounts of the opposition to lightning-conductors by the 
Church of Rome, and the records of the celebrated controversy in 
England as to the respective merits of points and balls for the ter- 
minals of conductors, show us a state of human folly in the latter 
end of the last century and the beginning of this which it is 
really hard to believe. We find some of the strongest of human 

ions—odium theologicum, party political feeling, desire for 
urt favour—all excited and set in full play by the apparently 
remote cause that an invention had appeared for protecting build- 
ings from damage by lightning, and that men of science were not 
quite agreed as to the details. However, we cannot afford to de- 
spise our grandfathers, for in these days have we not anti-vaccina- 
tion agitators ? 

We cannot take leave of this work without noticing the cata- 
logues of works bearing on the subject to be found init. Mr. 
Anderson, besides a list of nearly one hundred books which he has 


consulted during the preparation of his volume, also gives a list of | 


works in general in which atmospheric electricity and lightning- 
conductors are more or less considered, carefully arranged in order 
of date from A.D. 1663 to 1879; this list includes many references 
to detached articles and papers. Students should be very grate- 
ful for the patient industry which has so smoothed their path, 
and should any later work appear of greater value, we are sure 
that its author will owe much of his success to Mr. Anderson's 
excellent carrying out of the difficult and thankless task of 
arranging this most valuable list. 

In conclusion we may say that, in spite of the faults which we 
have pointed out, this bock is most valuable, and should be read 
= interested in the subject, and especially by all architects and 

ers, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE late M. Devaux’s “ Studies in Roman Tistory” (1) are really 
valuable additions to the already voluminous literature of the 


subject. The questions ofthe early history of Rome can never lose | 


their interest, because in their case there is united in a degree un- 
paralleled elsewhere, the attraction of uncertain data, and the 
attraction of extreme importance in the subject. Rome and 
England are almost the only examples in history.of nations work- 
ing out their political destiny unchecked and unburried, save in 
their earliest periods, by foreign influences, and this fact of itself 
would account for the multitude of students of their institutions. 
But when, as in the case of Rome, this attraction is combined with 
‘he attraction of riddle-guessing, when the facts have to be traced 
out in spite rather than by means of perplexing and scanty his- 
torical information, the problem becomes doubly attractive. It isa 
problem, however, with which it is dangerous to meddle, unless the 
meddler is unusually well equipped with erudition and with mother- 
wit, and the volumes of Roman history, or of essays on it, which 
ire next to worthless, would make an extensive though scarcely 
an important or desirable library. M. Devaux’s work need not be 
relegated to such shelves, though perhaps the value of its thousand 
tomy and well-filled pages is not exactly uniform. The 
author has picked his way through the dark places of the 
regal period with judgment and patience, and not unfrequently 
his conclusions are to be preferred to those of more generally 
accepted guides. In the still more embroiled difficulties of the 
early Republican time, he is also sober and ingenious, though, it 
need hardly be said that no one student of Roman history is 
likely to accept all his conclusions in a matter which is to a great 
extent one of individual interpretation. The part of his book 
of which he seems to have been most enamoured seems to us to 
be, as not unfrequently happens, the weakest. M. Devaux was of 
opinion that Hannibal, politically and strategically, is an altogether 
overrated person, and he strives to make this out by much argu- 
ment to the effect that the precipitation of the second Punic war 
Was unnecessary and unwise, the march to Italy rash and ill-con- 
sidered, and the very successes of the Carthaginian hero accidental, 
and even insignificant. This is not the place to record or refute 
his arguments in detail, but we may say that he altogether fails, as 


(1) Etudes p litiques sur les pri éve. 


ts de (histoire romaine. 


Par Paul Devaux. Bruxelles: Muquardt. Paris; Hachette. London: 
Tritbner & Co. 


it seems to us, to make out his contention. The whole of the 
second volume, indeed, appears to us inferior to the first, and for a 
simple reason. From the time of the invasion of Pyrrhus, the 
facts, if not exactly known with an intimate and indisputable know- 
ledge, are sufficiently ascertained in general. Unless, therefore, a 
writer has some special narrative gift, he does not do much for us by 
going over them again. In the earlier period every worker may 
do good work. 

The fifth and for the present, it seems, the last volume of M. 
Champfleury’s interesting history of caricature (2), deals with the 
periods of the Reformation and of the League with a kind of 
ag embracirg the subsequent period up to the Revolution. 

he League, as is well known, was very rich in caricatures, and 
in other respects the period is one offering plenty of material to 
the historian. Especially interesting are the passages which M. 
Champfleury devotes to Lionardo and his curious fancy for draw- 
ing types of ideal ugliness, and to Callot. He evidently expects 
that his verdict on the famous Lorrainer will not meet with gene- 
ral approval, but for our part we feel inclined rather to agree with 
him. The evidence he produces of anticipation by others of the 
points often supposed to be most characteristic of Callot is cer- 
tainly strong. Still, individual opinion must always be allowed 
considerable latitude in such matters, and individual opinion, if 
we may judge by the prices Callot’s work fetches, is for the most 
part against M. Champfleury. The volume, as usual, is full of 
illustrations, and the majority of these offer tempting subject for 
comment, But we must refer readers to the book itself. Although 
the series can perhaps hardly pretend to be a complete history of 
grotesque and satiric art, the interest of its text, the abundance of 
its illustrations, and its extreme cheapness, make it a possession 
equally desirable and easy to secure. 

M. Albert Babeau, who has already written a useful description 
of the institutions affecting village communities under the ancien 
| régime, has now returned to the charge with a book (3) on the 
urban institutions of the same period. Any such treatise of a 
moderate size is necessarily a réswmé of the facts rather than a 
‘detailed account of them. There was an immense amount of in- 

dividuality in the institutions of ancient France, and probably a 
volume as large as this could be written with profit on every one 
| of the principal towns. But it is clear that the points of agree- 
| ment may also be profitably summed up in a single treatise, and 
| this is what M. Babeau has done. 
We have received a considerable number of works relating to 
_ Belgium, most of which are interesting in connexion with the 
recent Jubilee. Baron van der Smissen (4) deals briefly with the 
question of national defence and with its bearing on his own 
country, urging that Belgium, while putting her trust in England, 
should also not neglect to keep her powder dry. Baron Goethals (5) 
handles the same subject, entering more into detail, and recom- 
mending very many alterations in the Belgian army. M. Juste (6) 
has compiled an elaborate history, in two large volumes, of the 
negotiations which led to the establishment of Belgium as a con- 
stitutional kingdom ; and the memoirs of Count van der Meere 
contribute additional information on the same subject. This 
latter book (7) is rather tantalizing to Englishmen, because Count 
van der Meere took part in the Waterloo campaign, and might 
have thrown some new light on that much-debated subject; but 
_ beyond expressing a profound conviction that Wellington ought to 
have been beaten, he does not say much about it in these pages. 

Le sieur de Va-partout (8) is a somewhat flimsy book, but not 
unamusing. The English title would be “ Passages from the Life 
of a Reporter,” and it may be presumed to be a collection of 
Feuilletons, though we have no positive information of this. A 
visit to Lourdes, and a description of M. Grévy’s retreat in the 
Jura, a day at Chantilly, and a dinner at the “Caveau,” are ex- 
amples taken at hazard from its chapters, and may give a tolerable 
idea of the sort of matter it contains. 

The books of travel of the month do not include anything very 
remarkable. “The Conquest of Tonquin by Twenty-seven French- 
men” (9) is a sufficiently ingenious title to cover a popular account 
of M. Dupuis’s well known explorations in the Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula, Of course the title is a misnomer, and the narrator, or rather 
the compiler, probably forgets that it does his hero no very great 
service to represent his proceedings by a phrase which the enemy 
might very well take as a confession of filibustering. That M. 
Dupuis’s journeys were courageous and not uninstructive nobody 
denies. M. Révoil’s book (10) contains the account of a less preten- 
tiously denominated conquest—that is to say, the opening, or the 
attempt to open, to trade of the regions immediately adjoining 
Cape Guardafui. M. Révoil has, it seems, made two journeys to 
the spot with this intent; one in a privately chartered vessel 


(2) Histoire de la caricature —Sous la Réforme et la Ligue. Par Champ- 
fleury. Paris: Dentu. 

(3) La ville sous (ancien régime. Par Albert Babeau. Paris: Didier. 

(4) Les — nationales. Par le Lieutenant-Général Baron van der 
Smissen. Bruxelles: Muquardt. London: Triibner & Co. 

(5) Le pays et Varmée. Par le Général Baron Goethals. Bruxelles: 
Muquardt. London: Triibner & Co. 

6) Le rés national de Belgique. 1830-31. Par Théodore Juste. 
London : ‘Trubner & Coe 

(7) Mémoires du Général Comte van der Meere. Bruxelles: Muquardt. 
London: Triibner & Co. 

(8) Le sieur de Va-partout. Par Pierre Giffard. Paris: Dreyfous. 

(9) La conquéte du Tonkin par 27 Frangais. Paris: Dreyfous. 


(10) Voyages au Cap des aromates. Par Georges Révoil. Paris: 
Dentu. 
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which simply coasted the district, the other inland and with not 
uninteresting results, It isa question whether the wealth of the 
Somali country is not somewhat exaggerated here; but no one can 
question the importance of taking some steps to prevent the half- 
licensed wrecking which at present takes place whenever, as too 
often happens, a vessel goes ashore at this dangerous shoulder of 
Africa, iL de Rivoyre’s district (11) almost adjoins that of M. 
Révoil. M. de Rivoyre is a good specimen of the Frenchman 
who believes in the innate and ineradicable perfidy and wicked- 
ness of Albion, and he seems to have published his Abyssinian 
travels—which took place, as far as we can make out, some years 
ago—partly to defend the memory of Theodore, partly to urge the 
development of the French settlement of Obock, which lies just 
outside the straits of Bab el Mandeb. Aden and Perim seem to 
stick in his gorge terribly, and his only consolation is the thought 
of setting up a rival to them. 

It is not to be wondered at that a second edition of the letters 
of Delacroix (12) should have been called for. The Victor Hugo 
of painting was not, at least in his later years, a man of many 
friends, but throughout his life he appears to have been sincerely 
attached to those whom he did admit to his friendship. Nota 
few of the earlier letters date from the time of his visit to Eng- 
land, five-and-fifty years ago, in the thick of the short-lived 
fancy for huge canvasses, the fancy by which Hilton profited and 
Haydon did not profit, The book (as volumes of letters, if 
honestly written and not designed for publication, always do) 
shows its author's nature better than the most elaborate biography. 
We shall not say that it makes us wonder at the charge of want 
of amiability which has sometimes been brought against Delacroix, 
but it shows clearly enough that that charge had very little 
real foundation, though it may have had some plausible excuse. 


M. de Laveleye has done well in reprinting (13) some articles 
on the subject of the Italy of to-day which he has recently con- 
tributed to the Revue de Belyique. Ardently as many Englishmen 
have given themselves to the study of things Italian, the con- 
temporary politics of the Peninsula have not received for the 
most part any great share of their attention. That M. de 
Laveleye is a qualified, able, and fairly impartial observer, is 
indisputable, though he is perhaps a little too prone to look at all 
creation through spectacles, of which the one glass is Constitutional 
Government and the other Free-trade. These particular spectacles 
are, however, not the most unsuitable for the contemplation of 
contemporary Italy, and they do not induce their wearer to distort 
facts. The bock is especially valuable for the gallery of lively 

ortraits of men distinguished in social and political matters which 
it contains. 

Perhaps less interest is felt nowadaysin the mal du st¢cle (which, 
if not extinct, has undergone very decided transformations) than 
was the case a few years ago. M. Charpentier’s book (14) is, 
however, by no means an unimportant contribution to the history 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 
form chiefly of a panorama of the chief prophets of Weltschmerz, 
from Rousseau to the Guérins. Many of these, such as Jean- 
Jacques himself, Sénancour, Chateaubriand, &c., are, of course, sub- 
jects on which it is very hard to say anything new. But others, 
such as Ramond, the eldest child of Werther, as the group ot 
minor stars—yery minor stars, most of them—who revolved round 
Chateaubriand, and as that strangely undeveloped genius, Ulric 
Guttinguer, will be novel to most people, and interesting even to 
those to whom they are not novel. 

Deux républiques (15) is an elaborate comparison of the French 
Republic as it is, and as M. Portalis thinks it ought to be, that is 
to say, approximated to the institutions of America rather than 
of England. The most piquant thing about the book is the 
preface, where the author sets forth the many things he has 
suffered at the hands of the Republic, and rather maliciously 
contrasts the M. Gambetta of twelve years ago with the M. 
Gambetta of to-day. 

M. Gustave Masson has been well advised in drawing up a short 
volume (16) of selections from old French history to serve at once 
as a reading book and an historical manual. We only doubt the 
wisdom of inserting pieces which are in no sense historical, and 
which might have been well reserved for a companion volume. 
But it is to be boped that the little book may be widely used, 
for its intrinsic interest is great and tbe delusion (almost as 
prevalent in France as in England) that old French is an un- 


xeadable jargon cannot be too soon removed. The selections are | 
made very judiciously and for the most part from the best texts. | 


M. Masson, however, does not seem to be aware that Pluquet’s 
very faulty text of the Romande Row has been recently super- 
seded by en excellent edition published by Dr. Andresen. Other- 
wise he would doubtless have given the latter's text and would 
not have repeated the unauthorised description of the author as 
Robert Wace. There is, we believe, no authentic evidence as to 
the good Jerseyman’s Christian name. 


(11) Mer Rouge et Abyssinie. Par Denis de Rivoyre, Paris: Plon. 
(12) Lettres d’Eugéne Delacroix. Par Ph. Burty. Nouvelle édition. 
Paris: Charpentier. 


(13) L’Italie actuelle. Par Emile de Laveleye. London: Hachette. | 


Bruxelles: Muquardt. 

(14) Une maladie morale. Par Paul Charpentier. Paris: Didier. 

(15) Deux républiques. Par A. E. Portalis. Paris: Charpentier. 

(16) Choice Readings from French History. By Gustave Masson. Pt. I. 
Roncevaux to Montlhéry. Paris and London: Hachette. 


A sentence in the preface of M. Chassin’s book (17) indicates 
excellently its weak point. It is there described as “ trés propre 
i entretenir l’horreur de l’ancien régime féodal et clérical, ainsi que 
Yamour de démocratie républicaine.” This is not the spirit jn 
which any good historical work ever was or ever will be writte 
no matter what side the writer may choose to champion. L’ Eglise 
et les derniers serfs is diffuse and exaggerated in tone, and digregses 
into subjects (especially that of the droit du seiyneu), which are 
foreign to its immediate subject. The.historical student may fing 
some useful information in it, but will have to extract this informa. 
tion from much that is useless, if not misleading. 

The third edition (18) of M. Naville’s temperate and sometimes 
eloquent discourses on theism and atheism contains an appendix, 
bringing up the sketch of atheistic developments to the present 
day, or at least furnishing some materials for such a completion, 

We may also note a new and cheaper edition of M. Vitet’s 
excellent essay on the history of the Académie de Peinture et de 
Sculpture (19). 

M. Maurice du Seigneur (a name which calls up pleasant recol- 
lections of the palmy days of the romantic movement, for Jehan du 
Seigneur—the A being obligatory—was the sculptor of the lesser 
Cénacle) has, like many other, if not most other, Frenchmen of 
letters, attempted the salon (20). The preface contains some remarks 
which are worth attention, especially on Courbet and Manet. The 
actual notice is neither better nor worse than most of its numerous 
kind, 

The fifth year—1879—of the theatrical annual (21) of MM. 
Noél and Stoullig has appeared. It is a stout volume of nearly 
six hundred pages, and seems to do the work of such a register 
with some thoroughness. 

The catalogue of a trade association which has given an 
exhibition of its wares is not very often a work of much 
literary interest. But an exception must be made in favour 
of the volume (22) in which the Paris book trades have re- 
recorded their first display of this kind. Certain printers, paper- 
makers, and manufacturers of printing ink have combined to do 
their best with the book; and it thus presents a very curious 
exhibition in itself of different coloured inks, varied encadrements, 
and other ornaments of the mechanical part of book-producing, 
We must confess that to some extent this display contirms us in 
the opinion that, save in the judicious admixture of black and red, 
diversity of colours is no great advantage in the matter of typo- 
graphy. But the volume is decidedly curious, and often not 
wauting in beauty. 

A considerable number of works published in parts orseries call for 
notice in passing. The fifth volume of the Grands écrivains edition 
of Moliére (23), desirable as are almost all these editions, has ap- 


| peared, and contains Le festin de Fierre, L'amour médecin, and 


Le misanthrope. The July number of the Revue des questions 


| historiques (24) contains several articles of interest, notably one on 
It takes the | 


an episode of the relations of France and Italy at the close of the 
fourteenth century. In the second number of the new Mevue dé 
arts décoratifs (25) some good designs of ironwork by M. Viollet 
le Duc are illustrated. M. Godefroys great work of old French 
lexicography (26) has reached its third fascicule. We have also 
received the Seventh Part of the extensive Dictionary of Antiqui- 
ties (27) now being published by Messrs. Hachette, the Fourteenth 
Part of their new Geographical Dictionary (28), and the half- 
yearly volume of the Journal de la jeunesse (29), which is re 
markably rich in good illustrations. Among works requiring 
rather allusion than comment may also be mentioned the Report 
of the administration of Egyptian State domains (30), and 3 
treatise on the use of anzesthetics in surgery (31). 

Mr. Cust’s short treatise on Indian religions and languages (32) 
deals with a complicated and difficult subject clearly and with a 
judicious observance of the point. 

If age, volume of production, and average merit be taken into 


(17) L’Eyiise de les derniers serfs. Par Ch. L. Chassin. Paris: 

entu. 

(18) Le pére Céleste. Par Ernest Naville. Troisitme édition. Geneve: 
Cherbuliez. Paris: Fischbacher. 

(19) L’ Académie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture. 
Paris ; Calmann Lévy. 

(20) L’art et les artistes au salon de 1880. 
Paris: Ollendorff. 

(21) Les annales du thcdtre et de la musique. 
Paris: Charpentier. 

(22) Catalogue de la premictre exposition du cercle de lu librairie. Paris 
Juin 1880. 


Par L. Vitet. 
Par Maurice du Seigneur. 


Cinquitme année. 1879 


23) Les grands écrivains de la France. Molitre. Tome vy. Paris: 
Hacuette. 
(24) Revue des questions historiques. Juillet 1880. Paris: Palmé. 


Paris: Quantin. 
Par Frédéric Godefroy. 


25) Revue des arts décoratifs. Juin 1880. 

(26) Dictionnaire de Cancien langue frangaise. 
Fase. 2 et 3. Paris: Vieweg. 

(27) Dictionnaire des antiquités, grecques et romdines, 
Cho.) Paris: Hachette. 

(28) Nouvelle dictionnaire de géographie universelle. Fasc. 14. (Ebti- 
Euro.) Paris. Hachette. . 

(29) Le journal de la jeunesse Premier semestre, 1880. Paris: 
Hachette. 

(30) Rapport de Vadministration ‘es domaines de l'état égyptien. le 
Caire: Jablin. 

(31) Traité de Vanesthésie chrurgicale. Par J. B. Rottenstein. Paris: 
Germer-Bailliere. 

(32) Les religions et les langues de VInde. Par Robert Cust. Paris: 
Leroux. 
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consideration, it would not be rash to say that no French poet is 
Jess known in England with less reason for ignorance than 
M. Victor de Laprade. M. de Laprade is a deliberate, though by 
no means a slavish, follower of Lamartine, and the doubt of the 
master’s importance which, as Mr. Matthew Arnold tells us, he 
yentured once to hint to Sainte-Beuve, may possibly be felt still 
more strongly by English readers of the disciple. Certainly, the 
author of these poems (33) has very little in common with most 
of the bards who are now his contemporaries. Neither his style 
nor his matter is striking at once—he does not compass sea and 
Jand to catch one adjective and employ it with a flamboyant efiect 
when he has caught it. In subject he is equally far from realism— 
which is a point in his favour—and from the devotion to art for 
jts own sake and before everything else. But though he is a little 
old-fashioned, and sings in subdued keys, there is often melody in 
his singing, and not seldom dignity and poetical quality in the song. 
The longer pieces of the volume are the most Lamartinian ; the 
shorter, or at least some of them, escape from the commonplace of 
chastened sentiment, and strike an original note: The defiance of 
“Les Dieux qu'on brise” has the right ring about it, and “ Le 
faune,” as a piece of picture-poetry, would not be easy to surpass. 
M. Léon Cladel has long been in possession of a kind of esoteric 
reputation in France not dissimilar to that possessed by some 
writers who it would be invidious to name in England. His 
admirers proclaim him to be something quite out of the common 
way, and this in one sense or another everybody must grant. His 
style is exceedingly odd, not to say baroque, and he has a tendency 
to employ sentences of Rabelaisian length as well as of Rabelaisian 
oddity of phrase. Créte-rouge (34) is not the best thing he has 
done, but it will give readers some idea of him. ‘The scene is laid 
at Paris during the siege. In Inés Parker (35) M. Mario 
Uchard, author of the well-known play La s£iammina, has 
written a better book than most of the novels that come be- 
fore us, though there are some faults in it and some absurdities. 
The beautiful American heroine is now a stock character with 


directly under the title of the book do not fall far short of it. M. 
Halévy has in some wise picked up the mantle of M. Droz, or a 
portion of it; but he has ar it out with plenty of his own cloth. 
And it may fairly be allowed him that, if much of the morality he 
depicts is vile and despicable, he does not omit to show pretty 
erp hag he is well aware of the fact, and not disposed to make 
ight of it, 


uvres poctiques de V. de Laprade: les voix de silence, Paris: 


(34) Créte-rouge. Par Léon Cladel. Paris: Lemerre. 

(35) Inés Parker. Par Mario Uchard. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(36) Le Forestier. Par Jules de Glouvet. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(37) Mademoiselle Clarens. Par Emanuel Denoy. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(38) Le main coupée. Par Fortuné du Boisgobey. Paris: Plon. 


132) Les petites Cardinal. Par Ludovic Halévy. Paris: Calmann 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will begin on Monday, October 4. 
Fy of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS, and of SCLENCE, will begin 
on October 5. 
Instruction is provided for Women in all subjects taught in the Faculties of Arts and Laws 
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Prospectuses, and Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, 
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The SCHOOL for BOYS will RE-OPEN on September 21. 
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TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


(THE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


Mile-end, E.—The SESSION 1880—81 will Commence on Friday, October 1, ‘ 
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the end of September to new Students. Entries on or befure September 20. 
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One Accoucheurship ; ‘Iwo Dressers and T'wo Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. 

Special entries may be made for Medical! and Surgical practice. 
aan London Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and tram with all parts of the 


MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL of MUSIC. 


This School, which is under the immediate Patronage of the Corporation of the City of 
London, will OPEN on Monday, the 20th September ag ¥ 


There will be Three Terms during the year, and each term will continue for Thirteen weeks, 


commencing on the Third Monday in the months of September, January, and 
The hours of tuition will be from 8.30 A.M. to 9 o'clock P.M. 


The instruction by eminent Professors will comprise Singing, Pianoforte, Violin and other 
Instruments, thorough Bass, Counterpoint, &c. 


The terms will vary in proportion to the nature of the instruction whether Elementary, 
Intermediate. or High-class, and in some cases special instruction will be given. 4 


FREDERIC A. CATTY, Honorary Secretary. 
CHARLES SMITH, Secretary. 
July 1880. 
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turday, September 18, 1380. Head-Master—T. W. DUNN, Esq., M.A. late Fell 
and Bt: College, Cambelge, and for Tom 
e. 
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The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, September 20. 


GOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH.—The NEXT TERM 


T. 
y, Sep 18.—For Prospectus and other information apply to the 


HEAD-MASTER. 


‘Victoria COLLEGE, JERSEY.—The NEXT TERM will 


begin on Wednesday, September 8. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 


EXAMINATION, on September 14 and 15.— Address, Rev. Dr. Woop, College. 
Leamington ; or, after August 1, Felixstowe, Ipswich. 
RE-OPENS 


G, ANDREW'S COLLEGE, © 
e September 10,—Apply to SECRETARY. 
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French novelists. But Inés Parker has sufficient originality to | 
separate her from the majority of her sisters. As a study of | 
character the book cannot be very highly commerded, but it has | : 
interest as a story. Much higher praise must be given to Le | 
Forestier (36), which is a study of sylvan life in the great forests a 
of the west of France and shows an extraordinary power of 
handling such matter. On the other hand, Mademoiselle Clarens (37) ES ) 
CI isa novel of an ordinary type, and not good of its kind. M. Fortuné 
du Boisgobey, who seems to be writing with surprising rapidity, 
for has turned out in La main coupée (38) avery long |) 
on after the fashion rather of Gaboriau than of anybody else, though 
1p with less elaboration of plot. His two closely printed volumes Pe 
a contrast in point of bulk remarkably with the single volume of : 
ms widespread typography which, as a rule, and perhaps wisely, con- 
on tents the Parisian novelist nowadays. Lut, with the possible ex- - 
the ception of Créte rouge, which is a curiosity of literature, and of | Be 
des Le Forestier, which is rather a picture of wild life than a novel, | 
Net none of these books can compare with M. Ludovic Halévy’s lively | y ~ 
ah sketches, which may .be depended upon to make all but the dullest | 
180 or the most squeamish readers laugh till they ery (39). They | : 
ule are farcical certainly, and French farce is and always has been of | : 
nth the broadest ; but their farce almost deserves the title of comedy. : 
alf- REF7Erés is one of the most delightful pieces of satirical wit that | 
1e we have seen for a long time, and the sketches which come more | 
ing | 
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Chairman of Governors—The Lord Bishop of EXETER. 
Head-Master—The Rev. EDWARD HARRIS, M.A., late Classical 

Assistant-Master at Clifton College. 
New (ineluding Chemical 
tterfield, is n use. 
‘Tuition Ly LID 444 according 
There are valuable Scholarships tenable at par wh Also Exhibitions to the Universities 
and other places of higher education of the aggregate value of £500 per annum. 
The Next Term will begin on Thursday, September 16. 
Apply to the Clerks, Messrs. Daw & Sox, 13 Bedford Cireus, Exeter; or to the ITEAp- 
WIGHT 


MASTER, at the School. id 
[HE ISLE OF COLLEGE. 
Head-Master—Rev, F. R. PENTREATH, 
oa = =aae commences on Friday, September 17, at Poms A.M., when all Boys are 
to 
‘stem of Education is of the leading Public Schools. 


Boarders are received by Head- Master at the College, and also by Two of the Assistant- 
Masters at Lothian House. 


t to £80 53. 
Prospectuses can be obtained from the aad also from J. W. 
Hon. Sec., Cambrian House, Ryde. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Middlesex. 


HAMPTON 


Founded 1556.—The NEW SCHOOL, built regard sanitary 
and all modern requireiments, is NOW OPEN for BOARDERS and DAY cl OLS 
The site is one of the highest and most beautiful in the valley. Exte “nsive “ound, 
gravel soil, pure and bracing air. Excellent boating and bathing ; swimming is taucac. Th 
full Public School Classicai and Mathematical Course, with modern languages, naturai sc: Pring 
drawing, &c. Preparations for Competitive and other Examinations and for mercantiic pur- 
suits.— ‘or Prospectus apply to Rev. G. F. HEATHER, Hampton-on-Thames. 


CARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 


prepared for Civil and Military Examinats ons. 


W OOLWICH, SANDHURST, MILITIA QUALIFYING.— 

MORGAN a M.A. (Wrangler), assisted by an able staff of Graduates in 
First-class Honours, pre, PUPILS for the, ‘above. Has passed Ten out of thirteen sent up 
at different times for Woolwich, two in the recent Examination. one Second in July 1877; 
numerous Pupils for Sandhurst, and Seven out of eight Lieutenants of Militia.—50 Cornw val 
Road, Westbourne Park, W. 


MILITARY COLLEGE, CLAPHAM, 


ples 


_ Surrey. 


Laboratory) built from the designs of Mr. W. | 


PEN INSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


MPANY. 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER M MAJESTY'S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, &e. 


REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETs, 
Weekly departure for ......-...+++++0+. Bombay. 
Fortnizhtly departure for... .. Ceylon, Madras and Calcutta. 
Fortnightly departure for... +. China and Japan. 
Fortnightly departure for....... .. Australia and New Zealand. 


Orziczs: 122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 
23 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 
NGLAND to AUSTRALIA in FORTY 
ORIENT LINE. 


The follow'nz Royal moe Steam Ships, belonging to the ORIENT and PACIFIC STRAY 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despate hed every FORTNIGHT for ADELAIDE 


(Semaphore), MEL BOURN E, and SYDNEY direct. taking Scomes at through rates te 
all the principal ports in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
Tons. H.P. Tons. HP, 
NCA GUA 4.107 600 4,666 70 
550 LUSITANIA 550 
600 ORIE 5,356 1,000 
550 POT’ 4,219 600 
550 SORA A 4,014 
550 


The above Steamers have becn specially fitted for carrying all classes of passengers through 
he Tropics on long voyages, and the passages hitherto made are the fustest on record. 


For further partienlars apply to the Managers of the Line, F. GREEN & CO.,13 3 Fenchureh 
Avenue, and ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO.,5 Fenchurch Avenue, London 


HOTELS. 
RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hoiel, 


BENJN. BULL, Manager, 


Principal—Rev. Dr. wee M.A. Wrangler. Professor of 
R.I.M.C., Addiscombe. NEXT TERM S —For apply at of tee Street, 
Clapham, or Mr. E, STANFORD, & Charing Cross. 


HARTERHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Ist 1879, and 

4th 1880, were Pupils of the GRANGE SCHOOL, EWELL, Surrey. The Next Term 

commences September 14. Terms very moderate. References to Parents. /rincipal— 
Cc. D. ALEXANDER, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON.—TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 


The Warden, RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A.., is assisted by Seven Resident Graduate 


(THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea Shore. It 


contains 250 Rooms, and is “a model of sanitary excellence.’ Table-d’héte daily. Two 
Months’ Tourist Tickets from all principal Railway Stations in England.—Full information of 


| MaNacen. There is attached to the Hotel one of the largest Swimming Baths in England. 


rs—Two being specially for Modern Languages. Ciassical and Modern Sides. Junior | 


aye for Young Boys. Large Viaygrounds, Fives Courts, Gymnasium, &c. &c. Terms 
50 and 60 Guineas.—Apply to the WARDEN. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—CHELTENHAM HOUSE (facing the 


J. WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, M.A., Oxford, receives afew BACKWARD or 
DELICS’ TE BOYS, under Fourteen, tor thorough grounding. ‘lerms moderate. 


A. M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford, prepares BOYS | 


between Seven and Fourteen for the Public Schools. Vacancies in the Autumn. 
Terms, £135 or £150, Address, Woolley Green, near Romsey. 


[ADL AN and HOME CIVIL T.S., COOPER'S HILL, and 
the ARMY.—Mr. CROOKE is prepared | to reccive applic: i for NEXT TER M. 
There will bea Ciass for Sept. “Pri —Address, Wi estbourne 

Place, Eaton Square, 8.W 


REY. W. TUCKWELL, late Head-Master of Taunton College 

School, and Fellow of New Gatlens: Oxford. takes a few Boysas PUPILS. Prepara- 

tion for the ae Service and the Oxturd and Cambridge Certiticate. —Address, Stockton 
tory, near Rugb 


OLKESTONE.— MR. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 
assisted by a Cambridge M.A. and competent Teachers, prepares PUPILS for the 


Universities, § andhurst, Woolwich, the Civil Service, and aii Competitive Examinations. A 
ww Vacancies. 


exceeding Twenty-five, to prepare tor she Public Schools. The house is in a high and healt 1y 
situation, and contains a large and a Schoolroom and Gymnasium, and is surrounded by 
twenty acres of garden and grass wg "ge holarships have been g: sumed at Harrow, iirst pince ; 
and at Charterhouse. in 1578, firth place, 1879, and this year, first. Re‘erence is kindly perinitt od 
to the Head-Masters of Harrow and Charterhouse, and tou many parents of pupils. Terms 
from 90 to 120 Guineus, according to age. 


FAIRFIELD, HORNSEY (near London).—Mr. LANCELOT 
WALTON, B.A., St. John’s Coil. Oxford, receives a limited number of PUPILS, 
between Eight and Fourteen, to prepare for the Public Schools. Vacancies in the Autumu. 


For terms address as above 
OURS, FRANCE.—Rev. C. DOWMAN, LL.B., receives 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Line ri@ Militia, and for General Educati on, Great 
individual attention. Very successful. —Address, Beau S<jour. 


IED PARENTS.—An experienced PRIVATE 


TOR desires to receive PUPILS above Fourteen. who require helping on 
ig parents’ wishes.—Address, M.A. Oxon., Stifford’s Bridge, Malvern. 


EK DUCATION (SPA, Belgium) for ARMY, NAVY, CIVIL 

SERVICE, and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. —Thorough French aa German. Principals, 
an English Public Sc epocivann and a Foreign Graduate. Every home comfort. ‘Terms 60 to 80 
Guineas.—Address, W. and L., 324 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


baa ERLEIGH (near READING).— 
Dit. F. FABIAN BRACKENBURY, M.A., educates BOYS from the age of Seven to 


bs “FABIAN BRACKENBURY, a Daughter of the Rev. J. W. Hawtrey, Aldin House, 
Slough, takes special and personal care of the health and comfort of the Boys. 

‘This Preparatory School is particularly intended to meet cases where arents do not wish to 
place their Boys under the charge of a Governess at home, or to send their Boys who are too 
pin for the nursery direct to a School where they will mix with Boys much older than them- 

Heathfield stands high, in six porep of land. on gravelly soil. in a very healthy locality. and is 
easily accessible from Keading (G.W ) (S.W.R.) Stations. The Parisli Church 
is within a few minutes’ wall oF the Sc Special attention is given to Eleme mene — 
tion. The next School term begins on Toutes! September 14. Terms £105 per ana 


ITTLE BOYS.—The SONS of GENTLEMEN very carefully 


EDUCATED and Trained, from Seven years old end u nye wards, by a LADY of great 
experience. ~Address, Mrs. CARMICHAEL, Belment House, Blackheath, Kent. 


A LA! LADY desires a COMPANION PUPIL, about Fourteen, to 

share Lessons with her only Child. The home is pleasantly situated in Kent. larce 
garden and grounds ; home comforts and every care. Governess thoroughly efficient. As the 
educational gt other advantages are great a fair remuneration would be expected.— Address, 
J. P., Messrs. Dawson & Sons, 121 Cannon Street, Lon 


A LADY wishes to RECOMMEND ‘the SCHOOL where her 


of gentlemen of position. House large; situation healthy. and near | The Educa- 
tional advantages are great, and the heal comfort of the Pupils considered. me 
for delicate or backwai pe F from 120 Guineas.—For particulars, apply to Mre. 


BAR EXAMIN ATION and LONDON LL.B.—A BARRISTER 
(LL.B., B.A., London Honours) receives TWO PUPILS into his Chambers, to prepare 
= ae above Examinations. Past Pupils have obtained Honours both at the Ist and 2nd 
(LL.B. and Scholarships) at the Inns of xaminations. Terms, Six Months, 50 Guineas; 
‘Twelve Months, 100 Guineas.—Address, LL.B., 1 St. Stephen's Church Villas, Uxbridge Road. 


CounTRY HOUSE, near MALVERN, TO LET, for a 


time, FURNISHED. Very roomy ; attractive Grounds ; Fishing, Be. ~~ Address, 


TOTLAND BAY, ISLE OF WIGIT, NEAR ALUM BAY. 


OTLAND BAY HOTEL.—Magnificent Sea Views, 

Comfort with moderate charges. Billiard-room and Tennis-lawn. Bracing air ; excel- 
Jent sands and promenade Pier. Good anchorage for yachts. Apply to Miss FLewiyg, 
Manage Tess, late of the Langham Hotel. 


*13—14—15.” 
(PE AMERICAN BOSS PUZZLE.— On receipt of 1s. in 


Stamps, and stamped addressed envelope. t! 4 we ertiser will forward a Diagram showing 
$82 ditierent Ways of Solving z the fur-famed * Puzzle, the result of six weeks’ arduous 
labour. —Address, Mr. F. Boyes, 26 Rifle Cresce Aston, Birmingham. 


DE Ts WATCHES, CLOCKS, and CHRONOMETERS, 


PORTUGAL. 
PORTUGUESE LIGHT WINES. 
FL REL 


| EL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
HE Rev. J. W. A. TAYLOR, M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb., of 


the Rookery, Headington, near Oxford, receives a limited number of PUPIL’ ¢ not | 


KE REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOOK. 
A Portuguese Light Wi t Wine. 
KL REL—ROYAL BU ‘CELL AS HOCK. 
Natural White Wine. 
Kt REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
From Portugal. 


EL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Ww rithout Brandy. 


EL. REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Made from Rhine ‘Vines 


BL XEL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Trans planted into Portugal. 


EL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Possesses more 


KL REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Fulness s than other light wines. 


E L REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 

Larzely consumed in Portugal. 
EK L REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 

Does not deteriorate when uncorked. 
KL REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Makes an ble and 


REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK, 


Wholesome Summer Drink. 


EL ® REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Combines particularly well 


EL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


with all Ae rated Waters 


EL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


and makes a delicious cup without 
the addition of liqueurs. 


KL REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
be Maintains its character 
KL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
in all Climates. 


KL REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Isa cheap Wine. 


KE REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Can be obtained from 


EL REL—ROYAL | BUCELLAS HOCK. 
ine Merchants and Dealers throughout the Kingdom. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. | 


—e— 


RovAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Cuzr OFFICE—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON: Brancn—29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £3,900,000. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


Directors. 


Robert Ba William Knowles, Esq. 
John Garratt Esq. Lubbock, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, ¢ Forbes Malcolmson, Esq. 
Edward James Daniell “Esq. Chat arles John Manning, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. Daniel Meinertzhagen, . 
Alexander Druce. William Robert Mober! =sq. 
Charles Hermann Goschen, Esq. rd Josceline Ms 7 Percy. 
Charles Ernest Green, Esq. Sir John Rose, 

Charles Sey: Grenfell, Esq. Samuel Leo 
Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Montagu C. Wilkinson, 
Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Baron Hea 

Wilmot Esq. 

Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
Fe ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
Lire ASSURANCES with or without parti icipation in Profits. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge ~~ time given. oa ay useful k to select from. 
Illustrated priced Catalozue, with Terms t free. 248. 249, and 250 Tottenham ' Court Road, 


| and 19,20, and 21 Morwell Street, W. Established 1862. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


Ti PERFECTION of SCOTCH WHISKEY.— 


It is gamitted that a eovonehty -matured Scotch Whiskey is the most pleasing and 
rivailing the finest of French 

wie L votes says: “ Douglas & Mason's Whiskey is excel ent in every respect, smooth in 
, taste and delicate in flavour, the adv: antage of skill mae ing.” 

Price 40s. per dozen, Bottles and Cases included. livered free at any Railway Station in 
Fagland, in quantities of two dozens and aie 


DOUGLAS & MASON, Wine Merchants, 96 George Street, Edinburgh. 


Roses LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 
The favourite Summer Beverage. 
Roses 


Cooling and Refreshing. 


LIME JUICE 


Prepared from the Lime Fruit. 
Is entirely free of Alcohol. 


LIME JUICE 
A delicious Drink in Water. 
Effervescing in all Avrated Waters. 


LIME JUICE 
An excellent Stimulant 
blended with Spirits. 


CORDIAL. 


CORDIAL. 


ROSES CORDIAL. 


Loans are granted on security of Life interests in connexion with Policies of A 
large participation in Profits, with the guarantee of the invested Capital Stock, and 

exemption, under royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. 

‘All real improvements in modern. practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a Half. 

‘The Corporation are open to consider applications for Azencies. 

‘A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 

E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


LOMBARD STREET AND CIARING CROSS, 1782. 


Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. | 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL.S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Nanager. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4 ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Orrices—ABERDEEN AND LONDON. 


or up. 300,000 


Life Funds as per last account ......sseecscocecececeeeseceeees 1,462,146 
Loudon Board of Directors. 
Chairman—Sir WILLIAM MILLER, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—Right Hon. W. P. ADAM, M.P. 
Colonel Robert Baring. Wm. Egerton 
Ernest Chaplin. Esq. Ferdinand M. Huth 
Philip Currie, Esq., C. B. Henry James Lubbock, 
George Tohn Fenwick. Esq. John Stewart, at: 
Alexander I. Goschen, Esq. Wiliiam Walkins haw, Esq. 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


Aye OF TIME IS LOSS OF MON vEY! 
wt CAUSE LOSS OF TIME, and may be provided against by a Policy 
the ATATLW AY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, the oldest largest 
Avcidental Assurance Company. Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
B. scribed Capital, £1,000,000, One Million end a Half has been paid as compensation. 
pply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1835, 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £175,000. 
HEAD OFFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombe? Botan, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Kong. 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 

Deposits received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application 

Bills tssued atthe current exchange of the day on any of the Seeshened the Bank, free of 
extracharge ; and Approved Bilis purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of thesame undertaken. 

Interestdrawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every other description of Banking Business and Moncey Agency, British and Indian, | 


transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
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LIME JUICE 
Is highly medicinal, Cooling 
and purifying « the Blood, 
assisting Digestion. 


‘LIME JUICE 
Is recommended by the Lancet 
and Medical Profession as 
eminently wholesome. 


LIME JUICE 
Sold everywhere by 
Wine Merchznts, Grocers, Chemists, &e. 


LIME J UICE 
Wholesale Store: 
11 Curtain Road, London: and 
41 Mitchell Street, Leith. 


CORDIAL. 


OSE'S CORDIAL. 


Roses CORDIAL. 


ILLS’ 


CORDIAL. 


“WESTWARD HO!” 
|" WILLS’ “WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“When all thinzs were made, none was made better than Tobacco : to be a lone man's 

mpanion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man’s F asad man’s Cordial, a wakeful 
man's Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire, There's no Herb like it under the’ canopy of 
heaven.” —Aingsley’s * Westward Ho!" In 1 2 0z. & 4 0z. packets, lined with tinioil. 


WILLS, W. D. & II. 0. 
APOLLINARIS WATER 


“Laurea donandus Apollinari.”—IorAcE, Book IV. Ode 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
ANNUAL SALE, 4,000,000. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


MUDIE SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—BOOKS for the COUNTRY 
the SEASIDE.—Boxes and Parcels of New and Choice — _— forwarded daily 

from MUI DIES SELECT LIBRARY to Families, Book Li and 
Public Libraries, in every part of the Kingdom. Revised Lists of WVorks’1 ae added to 
the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, are now ready for delivery. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AIl the principal 


Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY m 
obtained, with the least possible delay, from MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, 


| | MANCHESTER, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


KNIVES, FORKS, AND SPOONS. 
THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 


The REAL NICKEL SILVER, when strongly Silver-Plated, 
cannot be distinguished from Silver. 


With ordinary usage this quality will wear twenty years. 


Fiddle or Bead King’ 
Best Quality Strongly Plated. | Old Silver. | or Thread. | She! : 
£s.4, £ s.d. 
Table Forks 210 2 50 
able Spoc 2:10 2 50 
1 
| 
100 120 
A Second nd Quality of Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 23s. per doz. Dessert, 17s, 


Tea Spoo 
cur TLERY WARRANTED. 


pitiandles screwed or riveted. Table Knives., Dessert Knives.) 


Carvers 

lades are of the finest Steel. s. d. | s. d. per pales. ‘a. 
atch Mandies. per Dozen | 12 6 9 6 
3 16 6 12 0 » 66 
ditto to balance 18 6 I3 6 £8 
ditto ditto ditto .. a0 18 0 76 
; ditto fine ditto ditto .. 32.0 210 90 
ditto ditto, extra large 26 106 
ditto ditto, African’ .. 40 0 32 0 » 6 
Silver Ferules .. 40 0 32.0 


Samples at above rates post free. Carriage paid to any Railway Station. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, 39 Oxford Street, W. &c. 
containing Tilustrations, post fre. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


“THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 


given in 1878."_Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“eranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


FRREADERS of FICTION, Biography, History, 1 Trevel, French 


and German Literature, and Works of every Class are in 
INSPECT ae CLUB PREMISES AND = 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


(Which contains a large selection of Vocal and Instrumental Music) of the GaeereEnn 
GALLERY LIBRARY, New Bond Street, where Subscribers’ names are entered daily. 


The following are a few of the as x ae by the GROSVENOR GALLERY 
: 
1st —The Books asked for are at once supplied. 
2nd—Two Volumes of the Newest Books for 1 Guinea a year. 
3rd—Three Volumes of the Newest Books for 1} Guinea a year. 
4th—Four Volumes of the Newest Fooks delivered free for 2 Guineas a 5 
Sth—Six Volumes of tae Newest Books, together with use of the diab, for 


3 Guin eas a year. 
N.B.—Specially advant terms are quoted to Country Subscribers. All information 


promptiy supplied on application to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND. STREET. W. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be ae, viz.: 
74, 75, 745, 754, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Oftice,38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
Now ready, in 8vo. with Portrait, price 9s. cloth, 


LFCTURES on the SCIENCE and ART of EDUCATION, 
with other Lectures and Essays. By the late JosEpH Payne, the First Pro. 
fessor of the Science and Art of Education in the College of Preceptors, London. 
Edited by his Son, J. F. Payne, M.D. Fellow of Magd. Coll, Oxford. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A, Trin. Coll. Camb, 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


THE LAND QUESTION. 
Now ready, price Is. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 
[2SH DISTRESS and its REMEDIES: a Visit to Donegal 


and Connaught in the Spring of 1880. By JamEs H. TUKE, Author of “A Visit to 
Connaught in the Autumn of 1347.” 


London: WILLIAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 9s. Pocket size, cloth, 3s.; morocco, 6s. 


DAILY ROUND: Meditation, Prayer, and Praise. 
London: J. WHITAKER, 12 Warwick Lane. 
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Now ready, 1 vol. Svo. 15s. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE ae, | 


1787—1874. By his Daughter, Madame De Wrrr. Translated by Mrs. 


SIMPSON. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGI STREET. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 21s. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LATIN GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. By 


Plautus to Suetonius.” Crown 8yo. ds. [immediatety, 


TAL E S of O U R G RE A T FAM jah I E s | A I. J. Rony, M.A., Author of “ A Grammar of the Latin Language from 


Seconp Serres. By EpwarD WALForD, M.A. 
“ The social rank of the persons whose lives and characters are delineated in this oa ia| 
the inherent romance of the stories it embodies, will ensure it a wide spread pop’ igs 
am iner. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW NOVELS. 


THE TENTH EARL. By Jouny Berwicx 


Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. 


A VERY OPAL. By C. L. 
FORESTALLED. By M. Beraam-Epwarps, 


Author of “ Kitty,” “ Holidays in Eastern France.” &c. 2 vols. 21s, 
“* Forestalied ’ is a very remarkable novel.”’"—Sunday Times. 


WOOERS and WINNERS. By Mrs. G. 


Lisyzvs Banks, Anthor of ‘‘ The Manchester Man,” &ec. 3 vols, 
“ A thoroughly dable, fresh, and whol novel,”"—Johu Bull. 


A MODERN GREEK HEROINE. 3 vols. 


“ The author may be congratulated on a very attractive and clever story.""—1 theneum. 


MERVYN O'CONNOR. Bythe Earl of Desarr, 


Author of “ Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols. 


MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. Moresworrn, 


Author of “ Hathercourt Rectory,” ‘* The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 


LORD HARTINGTON’S SPEECHES. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ELECTION SPEECHES in 1879 and 1880. 


By the Right Hon. the Marquis of HARTINGTON, M.P. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


With Maps, small crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


A SKETCH of the KAFIR and ZULU WARS: 


Guadana and Isandhlwana. 


Dy Captain HENRY HALLAM PARR, Military Secretary to 
H.E. Sir Bartle Frere. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Price 2s. 64. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For AUGUST 1880. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S PROTEST. By Eminence Cardinal Mansina. 

PEASANT PROPRIETORS AT HOME. By J. H. TuKE. 

FICTION—FAIR AND FOUL. Il. By Jonn Rvskry. 

THE_CREED OF THE EARLY CIIRISTIANS. By the Very Rev. the DEAN oF 
WESTMINSTER. 

ICELAND. By Sir Davip Bart., M.P. 

REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN THE COLONIES. By Artnrnr MILLs. 

OUR NATION aL ART COLLECTIONS AND PROVINCIAL ART MUSEUMS. Con- 
cluded. By J.C. RoBinson. 

THE FUTURE OF CHINA. By D.C. Bovcia 

STATE AID AND CONTROL IN INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE. By H. Sermovn 
TReMENHEERE, C.B. 

POLITICAL OPTIMISM: a Dialogue. By H. D. Trattu. 

THE LANDOWNERS’ PANIC. By Justin McCarruy, M.P. 

RECENT LITER KIURE. (Compiled by W. Mark W. Call, Alfred Church, II. G. 
Clements R. Mar’ Minto, James Payn, 3 Ww 
Lionel ond D. J. Wilson.) 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


No. CCXXXVII. for AUGUST. 


5s. 
LAw MAGAZINE and REVIEW. 
CONTENTS : 
1. The Decline of Circuit Life. By John Kinghorn, Barrister-at-Law. 
2. Parliamentary Drawing and Conveyancing. By F. 8. MLA. 
3. = Legal of Jurisprudence. By Albert V. Dicey, M.A 
4. The Relations between a we 
ee ker and his Customer. By F. T. Piggott 
5. Lord Chief Baron Yelverton. By Waldron Burrowes, Barrister-at-Law. 
6. Legal Obituary of the Quarter. 
7. Reviews Books. 
3. Quarterly 
2. Quarry Dizes t of all Reported Cases, with Cumulative Table of Cases, Index of 
STEVENS & HAyYNEs, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


LEOPOLD MEMORIAL. THE BUILDER for 
View ; also Views of Countess Caen's 3 di t Nic 
‘Tiflis—Sir John Soane’s Museam—The Question Centon 
Memorial—Exhibition, Paris—Electric Lighting—Public Works Abroad, &c. 4d.; by post, 44d. 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Just published, §vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


WALD'S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY on the PROPHETS 


Yesaya, XL—LXVI. with Translation. Bei the Twent -first Vol ‘of 
wen y- rst Volume the “ Theological 


on 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. = 


| 
3 vols. | 
| 


MEMORI ALS of HARROW SUNDAYS: 


| HL ULSEAN 


| HNGLISH MEN of LETTERS. 


Edited by Joun Montey. New Volume. | 


BYRON. By Professor Nicuot. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
(Vert week, 


ART AT HOME SERIES. New Volume, | 


THE MINOR ARTS: Porcelain Painting, Wood Carving, 
Stencilling, Modelling, Mosaic Work, &c. By CHarves G. LELAND. Crow 
8vo. with Lilustrations, 2s, td. [Next week, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MACLEOD OF DARE,” 
“MADCAP VIOLET,” &c. 


VV HITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance, 


By Back. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [August 17, 


| on ART and ARCHAOLOGY, 


C. T. Newroy, C.B., D.C.L., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at 

te British Museum. Svo, 12 6d. 

“ Nothing can be more welcome to the student of classical archeology 
than this collection of papers from various sources, in which Mr. Newton 
has recorded his valuable work and his long experience...... The volume 7 
before us........ though not a systematic handbook of archeology, touches 
on almost all the recent discoveries of importance, and all the main branches 
of the Science,”—Academy. 


(PHEOCRITU S, BION, and MOSCHUS. 
Done into Eaglish, with an Essay on Theocritus and his Age. By Anprew 
LanG, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ We may at once pronounce this volume to be as near as possible to 
perfection, whether it is regarded as a scholarly translation or a masterpiece 
of graceful English writing.. --One of the most ec} legant and scholarly 
translations which it has been our fortune to meet with.” —Saturday Review, 


EPIGRAMS. Edited 


by Rev. H. W. STEPHENSON, M.A., Head-Master of St. Peter's School, 


York. Fep. 8vo. 6s. ** Macmillan’s Classical Series.” 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS, 


PPORACE.— SATIRES EPISTLES 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. J. F. V. Baker, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Marlborough College. 18mo. ls. 6d. 


Sermons preached in the Chapel of Harrow School. ByC. J. Vavenas, 
D.D., Dean of Llandaff, and Master of the Temple. New Edition, crowa 
10s. Gd. [Now ready. 


LECTURES, 1845-46. By 


R. TRE Archbishop of Dublin. Fifth Edition, Revised, 
price is. 


(SHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. Collected 


Edition, in Monthly Volumes, Crown 8vo. each 6s. 


Vol. XIX. SCIENTIFIC LECTURES and ESSAYS. 
(CHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S NOVELS and 


TALES. New Illustrated Edition, in 16 Monthly Volumes, Crown Sv0 


each 6s. 
Jol. XIV. THE DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST. Il D 
trated by W. J. Hennessy. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
FROM GENERATION to GENERATION. By Lai 


AvuGusTA NoEL., Crown 8vo, (You 
A DOUBTING HEART, By Annie Keary. 8r0. 


Monthly, 1s, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCL. (for AUGUST). 


CONTENTS: 


1. HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. Ouipmant. Chapters 33-55 

2. ANNIE KEARY. By STANLey LANE-POOLE. 

3. AT SEA. 1880. By Sir Francis H. Dove, Bart. Li 
4, JOURNALISTE MALGRE LUI, teas 
5 


. THE IRONCLAD AND GUN OF THE FUTURE. By General W.* 
HUTCHINSON. 


A SPECIAL ASSIZE UNDER LOUIS XIV. By the Rev. Henry LEACH. 
TOM TAYLOR. IN MEMORIAM. By TxHos, HuGHes. 

. LANDMARKS IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, By W.C. LEFROY. 

OATHS, By FreDeERIck PoLiock, 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Published this day, Seventh Edition, Revisec. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: By S. Reyyoxps 


Hote. Crown 8vo. with a Coloured Frontispiece by the Hon. Mrs, Francklin, 
price 7s. 6d. 
Published this day. 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. By L. B. 


Watrorp, Author of “Cousins,” “ Pauline,” ‘* Mr. Smith: a Part of his 
Life,” &c. 3 vols. post Svo, 25s. 6d. 
“ The first volume of * Troublesome Daughters’ is delightful : it sparkles with gaiety ; it is 
very original and very natural.” —A theneum, 


Published this day, Fifth Edition, greatly enlarged. 


THE MOOR and the LOCH. Containing 


Minute Instructions in all Highland Sports ; with Wanderings over Crag and 
Correi, Flood and Fell, By JoHn CoLtqguHoun. To which is added Recol- 
lections of the Author’s Early Life. Fifth Edition, revised, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
with 2 Portraits and other Ilustrations, 26s. 


Published this day. 


A HANDBOOK of DEER-STALKING. By 


ALEXANDER MAcRAE, late Forester to Lord Henry Bentinck. With Intro- 
duction by Horatio Ross, Esq. Fep. 8vo. with 2 Photos, from Life, 3s. Gd. 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE STORY of MY LIFE. By the late 


Colonel MeEapows Tay1or, Author of “ Confessions of a Thug,” “ Tara: a 
Mahratta Tale,” &c. Edited by his Daughter. With Preface by Henry 
REEVE, C.B., and Portrait. Post Svo. 9s. 
“We know no work which deserves more strongly to be recommended to the attention of 
those who are destined to take a future share in the administration of India than this simple 
narrative.” —Ldinburgh Review. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” New Series. 


In 24 Shilling Parts, each complete in itself: or in 12 vols. handsomely bound 
in cloth, 30s. 
“These very a. little volumes may be recommended as the most engaging and unob- 
trusive of travelling companions.” —7imes. 
“ The stories are ror all manner of moods and for every order of taste.” —A thenceum. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST 1880. No. DCCLXXVIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
A REINDEER RIDE THROUGH LAPLAND. 
A TALK ABOUT SONNETS. 
THE BLACKBIRD. By W. W. S. 
HANS PRELLER: a Legend of the Rhine Falls. 
BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. Part IX. 
CENTRAL ASIA: the Meeting-place of Empires, 


IN THE DEER FOREST: a Day Bewitched. 
DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL. Part IV. 

IRISH DISTRESS AND ITS ORIGIN, 
MINISTERIAL PROGRESS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, 2 vols. demy Svo. with Illustrations and Maps, 32s. 


LIFE of Lieut.-Gen. Sir JAMES OUTRAM. 


By Major-General Sir FrepEnic J. Goupsmip, C.B., K.C.S.1. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


DRAMATIC IDYLS. Second Series. 


RoBeRT BRowNING. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: Age of the 


By Jonn ADDINGTON Srmonps, M.A, Second Edition, demy Svo. 
price 16s, 


By 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAMEKEEPER 
AT HOME.” 


ROUND ABOUT A GREAT ESTATE. 


By Ricnarp Author of “The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild 
Life in a Southern County,” “ The Amateur Poacher,” ** Greene Ferne Farm,” 
“ Hodge and His Masters,” Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY SARAH TYTLER. 


OLIVER CONSTABLE, Miller and Baker. 


By Saran TyTLer, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “Scotch Firs,” &c. 
3 vols. post Svo. (Next Tuesday. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 230 pp. 5s. 


SLIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and 


Treatment. By LIONEL S. BEALE, F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in "3 


J. & A. CHURCHILL, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 


THOUGHTS in MY GARDEN. By 


MonrTIMER CoLiins. Edited by Epmunp Yates. With Notes by the Editor 
and Mre. MorTIMER COLLINS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


BY MARY FITZGIBBON. 


A TRIP to MANITOBA. By Mary Firz- 


GIBBON. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


BY MISS DE FONBLANQUE. 


FIVE WEEKS in ICELAND. By Miss 


De FoNBLanque. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


BY DR. BOYCE. 


NIGH UNTO THE END;; or, a Passage in 


Sacred Prophecy now in course of Translation into History, considered. . 
By the Rev. J. C. Boycg, M.A, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“ Already the Eastern sky is aglow with the reddeni s of its advent glory, and, by alb 
the signs of which Himself hath spoken, * the Master cometh,’ . 
from a Charge by the late Bishop of Winchester. 


NEW EDITIONS NOW READY. 


POPULAR EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. with an Illustration, 6s. 


PROBATION. By the Author of “ The First 


Violin.” 
POPULAR EDITION. 
At all Booksellers’, crown 8vo. 6s, 


CHERRY RIPE! By the Author of “ Comin’ 


thro’ the Rye.” 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. By Ruopa Broucuron, 


Author of “ Cometh Up as a Flower,” “Joan,” &c. 2 vols. crown Svo. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CUT ADRIFT.” 


PIOUS FRAUDS. By Fonsianque, 


Author of “ A Tangled Skein,” “* Cut Adrift,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MISS THOMAS’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE VIOLIN PLAYER. By Bertua Toomas. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ Miss Thomas's art as a story-teller is unmistakable, and her grasp of character deeper and 
more complete than we find in many novels of more ambitious pretensions.” 
Pall Mail Gazette. 


“ Miss Thomas's new novel is a success. She has chosen a satisfactory theme and produced 
a well-constructed story. In studies of character her book is unusually rich, and she under- 
stands the artistic h hl it is clear that she possesses the gift of novel- 
writing.”’—A thenceu: 


LADY M. MAJENDIE’S NEW NOVEL. 


FASCINATION. By Lady M. Maseypr. 


2 vols. crown 8yvo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


TRUBNER & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ARNOLD'S NEW_AND POPULAR POEM 
DHA AND BUDDHISM. 
THE LIGHT of ASIA; or, the Great Renunciation. 


the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder of 
8vo. pp. xvi.—238, Illustrated wrapper, 2s. 6d. 


CHINESE BUDDHISM: a Volume of Sketches, Historical, 


Descriptive, and Critical. By the Rev. Jos—EpH EDKINS, D.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


LINGUISTIC and ORIENTAL ESSAYS. Written from the 


year 1846 to 1878. By RosErT NEEDHAM CST, late Member of Her Majesty's Indian 
Civil Service ; Hon. Sec. R. Asiatic Society ; and Author of * The Modern Languages of 
the East Indies.” Post 8vo. pp. xii.—484, cloth, 18s. 


THE RACES of AFGHANISTAN; being a Brief Account of 


the Principal Nations inhabiting that Country. By Surgeon-Major H. W. BELLEW, 
C'S.L. late on Special Political Duty at Kabul. Crown cloth, 75. 6d. 


THE MORALS of EVOLUTION. By M. J. Savage, Author 


of “ The Religion of Evolution,” &e. Crown 8vo. pp. 192, cloth, 5s. 
RECOLLECTIONS of TRAVEL in NEW ZEALAND and 


AUSTRALIA. By James Coutts CRAWFoRD, late Member of the lative Council 
New Resident Magistrate, Wellington, &c. 8vo. with ps and ILlius- 
tions, cloth, 


THE BIRDS of CORNWALL and the SCILLY ISLANDS. 


By the late EpwaArpD HEARLE Ropp. Edited, with an Introduction Sgpniizx, and 
Brief Memoir of the Author, by JAMES EDMUND HarTIsG, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 8vo. with 
Portrait and Map, cloth, l4s. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY for the PEOPLE. By Jonn Lancetor 
SHADWELL, Author of “ A System of Political Economy.” Crown 8vo. limp cloth, ls. 6d. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MR. 
ON BUD 


Being 
Crown 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, 199 
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GUIDE BOOKS FOR ENGLISH TOURISTS 


PUBLISHED bY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 


LONDON, s.w. 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 


** For the pedestrian, horseman, or bicyclist, a handy Pocket Guide is almost indispensable. 
‘Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation curreci!y. and, so far as we can judge. has made most 
creditable provision for it. joe can be more convenient than the vo.umes of his Two- 
Shitiing County Series. T ype, though closely printed, is clear; and they are neariy as | 
light and twice as portable Poy a fairly filled cigar case.""—Saturday Keview. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. —Jersey, Guernsey, Sark, Alderney, 
Herm, and Jerthou. By BENJAMIN CLARKE. Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth. 
“ Contains much valuable information, and is a most readable little book to anyone who may 


not have a thought of visiting the Islands, but to the tourist it would be sim»ly invaluable.” 
Liver pool .libion. 


va tt” 
CORNWALL and the SCILLY ISLES. Containing succinct 
information concerning the Principal Piaces and Objects of Interest in the > County. By 
WALTER H. TREGELLAS, Chief raughtsman, War Oilice. Second Edit.on, fep. 
with Map, cloth. 

“Mr. Tregellas is an accomplished antiquary and scholar, and writes with love and com- 
plete knowledge of his subject. For anyone interested i in one of the most interesting English 

counties we could recommend no better guide.” —Z ies. 


DERBYSHIRE. Containing full information concerning all 
Places of Interest and Resort in the County. By J. CHarLes Cox, Author of * Notes 
on the Churches of Derbyshire,’ &c. Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth. 

“ The high praise with which we welcomed Mr. Wi pont '3 ‘Guide to South Devon" has since 
been verified by local experience of its utility. Trustworthy compan:on now intro- 
duces us to the northern coast, Which possesses no ies raction for the tourist. Asa faithiu! 
guide to the visitor who wishes to omit nothing that deserves attent:on, we certainiy commend 
this little book.” —Academy. 


DEVON (NORTH) and the EXMOOR DISTRICT. By 
R. N.“Vortu, F.G.S. Fep. 8vo. with Map, cioth. 
be rd hewn to the general reader, as well as valuable to tourists. It is full of informat‘on of 


the most acceptable kind, is well printed, excellently arranged, and contains capital map.” 
Western Daily Mercury. 


DEVON (SOUTH).—Rail, Road, River, Coast, and Moor. By 
R. N. Wontn, F.G:S., &e.. pei of “History of Plymouth,” “The Progress of 
Minne Skill in the West of Engiand,” &. Second Edition, fep, Svo. with Map and 
Pian of Exeter Cathedral, cloth. 

“A ve ry well written, compact, and instructive guide, which embodies all the information 
the tourist can reasonably require with regard to the po.nts of interest in the district, and will 
enabic anybody who follows the course it suggests to see a great deal in a comparatively short 
space of time.’ —Scotsmaa, 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By I. I. Jenxryson, F.R.G.S 
Author of “Practical Guides to North Wales, the Isle of Man, the Isle of Wight,” ae. 
Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth. 
“In a neat and comprehensive form, this volume will be found to satisfy the wants of tourists 
‘who may desire to cover the largest area in the shortest time, and not miss anything by the 
way.” —Liverpool Albion. 


KENT. Containing full information concerning all its favourite 
Rem of Resort, both on the Coast and Inland. By G. Pui.iirs Bevay, T.G.S. 
— Edition, icp. 8vo. with Map and Plans of Canterbury and Rochester Cathedrals, 
clot 
“ There is perhaps no other county which offers so many inte vesting and attractive, as well 
as easily accessible, spots to a London holiday maker as Kent, and a p and portable guide- 
book such as Mr. Bevan's will be welcome to this class.""— Saturday See ie w. 


NORFOLK. With some Preliminary Remarks as to its Natives, 
their Names, Superstitions, and Feeuli arities. By Water Ryz. Fep. 8vo. with Map 
and Pian of Norwich Cathedral, clot! 

“ Mr. Rye’s Guide is really a charming vit! e volume, cheap, very handy, very readable, and 
very complete, It is sure to command an enormous sale among excursionists on the Great 

Eastern Line.”—Norjolk Chronicle. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON, within a Circle of Twelve Miles. 
With a of Short W alki ing Excursions aaa Vv — to Hatfield, Knole, St. Albans, 
and Windso By Rev. W. J. wey B.A., F.S.A., Author of “In and Ous of 
London,” Semorials of the Sav oy,” ourth Edition, fep. svo. with Map, cloth. 

“* Round About London’ is especially inter nd ded for the excursionist who wishes to turn to 
good account his Saturday half-holiday. ot the first book of the kind that has been 
published with this object, but it is the most cox and the most exact."—Pail Mali Gazette. 


SURREY. Contains full information concerning all its favourite 
places of resort. By G. Puittirs Bevas, F.G.S., F.S.S. Fep. 8vo. with 2 Maps 

“ A pedestrian with this little book in his pocket con scarcely make a mistake in his choice of 
excursions, and if he consult with suflicient care the two admirable maps he is not likely to go 
astray.’’— Spectator. 


SUSSEX, Containing full information concerning all its favourite 
places of resort, both on the coast and inland. By Groncr F. ° CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. 
‘Author of “ A Handbook to Eastbourne,” &c. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. with Map aud 
Pian of Chichester Cathedral, cloth. 

“ Nicely planned for visits to the chief watering-places first, and then from east to west 
through the more central districts afterwards, and w.th a general introduction of really cou- 
siderable interest and conciseness. ”=—Graphic. 


YORKSHIRE (NORTH and EAST RIDINGS). Containing 


full information concerning all its favourite places of resort, both on the coast and inland, 
3. PHILLIPS BEVAN,F.G.S. Fep. 8vo. with Map and Plan of York Minster, clot sh. 
“ All that can be desired in respect “of portability and conci ee of description. It ¢ 
ample details upon matters which a tourist ought to know if he is to have the full beneiit of 
his excursions.”’— Leeds Mercury. 


YORKSHIRE (WEST RIDING). Containing full information 
concerning all its principal places of resort and interest. By G. PHILLIPS Bevan, 
¥.G.S8. Second Edition, fep. svo. with 2 Maps, cloth. 

“~The information concerning every place of note within its boundary is concise and 

“thoroughly to the point. It is well handy, cnient, cheap, and strictly velladie.” 

eliguary. 


‘TOURISTS’ GUIDE to DEVONSHIRE. By R. N. Worrtn, 
F.GS., Author of “ History of Plymouth, © The Progress of Mining Skill in ee West 
of England,” &e. Fep. 8vo. with 2 Maps and Pian of Exeter Cathedral, clot! h, 3s. 6d 

“ No portions of the routes are left untouched, every ste ep of the way, whether by river, road, 
or rail, being made the subject of interesting remark and information. The deseriptions of 
things and places are in all cases minute, but are never wearisome. The information as to 
railways, couches, steamers, is full and accurate ; ‘ares and distances being also given. 

‘The guide is an excellent one.” —Examiner. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


“ The special merit of these handbooks is their trustworth'ness. Mr, Jenkinson has visited 
every place de orp and travelled by every route suggested, and has throughout Viewed 
things as a pr cuide should view them. His directions to the pedestrian are so minute 
and cl lear th at it is is urdly possible to go wrong, and his advice as to whut to see and what to 
avo.d is always worth attention.” —.Academy. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Sixth Edition, fep. 8yo, 


with 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views, cloth, 7s. Also, in Four Sections: 1. Keswick, 
2. Windermere, and L ule. 3. Coniston, Buttermerc,and Wastwater. 4. Grassmere 
and Uliswater. With Maps. cach Is. 6d. 

“ The landmarks are pointed out as we ascend or descend, so that awayfaring man, though 
a fool, cunnot err in his ramble Let those who can, take eg ay,and rush off to the 
land of beauty and of poetry, of he of strength, of pastoral p Mr. Jenkinson shall be 
their guide, and they will return better men, in body, mind, and: apiik. ior the outing. Alions, 
bon voyage et bon retour.” —Z7imes. 


NORTH WALES. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. with 2 Maps, 


cloth. 6s. 6d. Also, in Five Sections : 1. Chester. landudno, 3. Bettws-y-coed and 
Snowdon, 4 - Dok gelly and Bala. 5. stwith. With Map, 1 Is. 6d. 
Mr. Jenkinson is the most sccurate and persev z of fuide writers. Amid the snows of 
: i i ng he has ci imbed the F 1 Welsh mountains again 
with authority on th d disadvantages of 
As far as our own recollec uave enabled us to iollow 
‘ \ him, as in tormer insta ! thy, and the tourist who 
intends to visit Wales this autumn is not likely to find a ‘ple asounter or more practical guide.” 
Pali Mal Gazette. 


=] 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, ROMAN W ALL, and NEIGH- 
BOUR WOOD. Fep. Svo. with Frontispiece and Map. cloth, 5s. 
“ The work is of a comprehensive character, me age the reader in concise form an im- 
mense ainount of valus able information, his opographical, scientific, and personal, 
respecting ali the places and objects of interest aid the radius of whic th it treats.’ 


Carlisle Journal. 
ISLE of MAN, 


the write e ti 
tW 


Second Edition, fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, ds. 


Y possible item of in ormati on which the tourist or visitor can want is 
satsfy himseif about all the d ils of the journey.the accommodation to be 
e price to be paid, and then may turn to a very tull end well -executcd account of 
story, antiq uities, and scenery. After every spot, with its associations and natural 
ies 1a3 been deseribed, there is‘a chapter giving instructions for a tour—always of an 
at tis neti ve kind when it can be taken—a walk round tive isiaud by the sea coast.’’"— Spectator. 


ISLE of WIGHT. Second Edition, fep. Svo. with Frontispiece 
and 6 Maps, cloth, 5s 
anger to the Isle of Wight will find in Mr. H. I. Jenkinson’s Guide all that distin- 
ry and clearness which have made the author's northern handbooks so popular, 
-down, or cliff or sands is marked down under each section with almost 
‘The store of legendary or historic matter, tov, is, fur the space, unusually 


aultless pr 
copious,” —Graphic. 


JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


“Mr. Jenkinson has already proved himself possessed of a rare faculty for the work of 
guide-book making. The handy volume befure us is quite equal to those previously published; 
it is evidently the result of conscientions work and minute painstaking; the author has gone 
over all the ground described, and see himself weil acquainted with all the historical and 
antiquarian knowledge which adds interest to the various places referred to.”"—Nature. 


ENGLISH LAKES. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. with Map, Is. 6d. 


“A careful itinerary of the district, arranged in on correspond! ng to the principal 
centres for excursions, of a size easily carried in the breast pocket.”"—Grapiic. 


NORTH WALES. Ffecp. 8vo. with Map, paper covers, 2s. 6d.; 
limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“This little work is just the sort of book to put into one’s travelling bag, as it will afford to 
all a iund of information and diversion alike valuable and important.”"—/rcemason. 


CARLISLE, GILSL: AND, I IMAN WALL, and NEIGII- 
BOURUOOD. Fep. with 
evidently be ofa 


ISLE of MAN. Second Edition, fep 
covers. 2s. ; limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
- Finb odying in a condensed form the information of the larger work. The chief and most 
valuable ‘eature of the work is its uim of practical utility, while its accuracy is undoubted.” 
Lirmingham Gazette, 


ISLE of WIGHT. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. with Map, paper 
vers, 2s. : limp cloth, 2s 
We ha uve in these t pages of closely printed as complete and practicals 
Guide as the most exacting could desire.” —Mumpsiire Telegrup 


painstaking, personal visit to every place 


8vo. with Map, paper 


LONDON MAP and GUIDE for both VISITORS and RESI- 
DENTS.—COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP of LONDON, enlarged and corrected from 
a recent survey, and delineating the postal districts, the railways with their latest exten- 
sions, the omnibus and tramway routes, and the steamboat piers. ‘The facilities 
tracing any locality ae, greatly hhanceed by the ad¢ lition of an alphabetical list 
4.000, references, the Map ¢ divided into one mile sections for this purpose ; a 
contains an Hlustrated G tide to the principal places of sty notes relating to fhe 
public ¢ conveyance . Scale, t inches to a mile ; size Sigin. Plain, in case, Is.; 
Coloured, 1s. 6d. ; mounted on linen, in case, 3s. 6d. ; on wii, varnish hed, 7s. 6d. 


LINCOLNSHIRE.—The LINCOLN POCKET GUIDE; being 
a short Aceount of the Churches and Antiquities of the County, and of the C Athedral of 
the Blessed Virgta Mary of Lincoln. commonly called the Minster. By Sir C. H. 
ANDE — Bart. Fep. svo. with Map and Pian and Llustrations of the Cathedral, 
cloth, 
stranger in incolnshire, by the aid of guide, may q quic kly 
with all matter of i 3 
formation, pr 
tries. one most inter § portion of t 
architectural beauties of the cathedral.’ 


ISLE of WIGHT.—VISITORS’ GUIDE and MAP.—STAX- 
FORD'S TOURISTS’ MAP of the ISLE of WIGIIT, showing the Roads, Railways 
Landing-places for Boats, and popular references to F¢ rous Loealities, en quitics, 
&c.; and an in-set Map, showing the Island, Southampton Water. anc adjacent 
7 inches by 21; scale, one mile to an inch: witha VIS! Tor s’ GUIDE, 
3 z Int roduction, Approaches. Means of Locomotion, Hotels and Inns, 
vings, Outline Tours, Ws alking Yours, Dictionary of Plaid, folded in ease, 
Coloured, folded in ease, Is. 6d. ; Coloured, mounted, in cs 
“Tt is the perfection of what a hs andy guide should be, an exce lent’ map forming the bulk of 
the book, the information being condensed and arranged with admirable clearness and brevity. 
A series of tours and a dictionary of places occupy thirty closely but very clearly-written 


y al prod sand. staple indus- 
e eing an essay on tue origin, progress, and 
Stamford Mercury. 


LISTS of EDWARD STANFORD'S GUIDE BOOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS may be obtained on application. 
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